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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Labour and Secondary Education 


THE publication of the Labour Party’s pamphlet A Policy for 
Secondary Education raises issues of supreme importance to the 
future of the British people. This pamphlet is issued in further- 
ance of a resolution passed by the annual conference of the 
party in October, 1950, which called upon the Government to 
implement Labour’s declared policy of the comprehensive 
school in secondary education. After the conference a sub- 
committee was appointed by the National Executive Committee 
to prepare a report on secondary education. The pamphlet 
consists of the Committee’s report. 

The report attacks the present system of dividing children 
into three main categories destined respectively for grammar 
schools, secondary technical schools, and secondary modern 
schools, on two grounds. First, that the age of 11 at which this 
process takes place is too young to make a final decision affecting 
a child’s educational prospects. Second, that the a rar of 
schools into these types was based originally on class distinctions, 
and “the three types of school are bound to inherit the old 
traditions of class segregation”. In consequence, the pamphlet 
contends, children who do not succeed in entering the grammar 
school draw resentful conclusions about their inferiority, 
while on the other hand the grammar school boy assumes that 
he is superior to the others. These objections will persist even 
in a tfi-partite system where selection is based on special 
qualifications and not on wealth. 

The pamphlet does not believe that mistakes of classification 
can be rectified by subsequent transfer from one type of school 
to another, because in practice grammar schools are reluctant 
to accept pupils from secondary modern or technical high 
schools, while parents object strenuously to their children being 
sent from a grammar school to one of these other types of school. 

In consequence, the report declares, all three types of school 
must be swept away and be replaced by comprehensive schools 
to which all children will go for their secondary education. 
No attempt is made to examine the scholastic aspects of the 
question, or to consider the problems involved in attempting 
to educate a mass of children of widely differing abilities, 
aptitudes, and tastes, who are destined for widely different 
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careers. The matter is argued and decided almost entirely on 
social grounds, in terms of a doctrinaire egalitarianism quite 
unrelated to genuine equality of educational opportunity. 

The comprehensive school which the report envisages will 
cater for all children by means of “‘a central core of subjects 
common to all”; from this central core there will develop 
classes in a subjects. The first 2 years of the new 
system will be “diagnostic years” in which the curriculum will 
be a mere continuation of the primary school with the possible 
addition of a foreign language. When the diagnosis has at last 
been made—presumably with careful safeguards to prevent 
any pupil from being earmarked as cleverer than his fellows— 
pupils will be allocated among various curriculum patterns 
according to their interests and abilities, or catered for by other 
ill-defined and obscure methods. If, in the result, there are 
insufficient pupils of high calibre to constitute a sixth form, 
several schoals will be used as gathering grounds for this purpose. 

A Policy for Secondary Education is, we regret to say, a shallow 
and superficial document which can only injure the Labour 
Party among persons who take a serious interest in education. 
It makes no attempt to assess the contribution of the grammar 
schools to our national life, nor to consider the function per- 
formed by specialized schools at the secondary stage of educa- 
tion. It does not consider either the ultimate consequences of 
the policy it proposes or alternative courses of action. It stumbles 
blindly and blandly forward, intent upon one objective only: 
to obliterate the prestige and status which at present attach to 
the grammar school. 


The Aims of Secondary Education 


The first question of principle which should be decided, 
before a policy for secondary education can properly be adopted, 
is whether we intend to make the most of the community’s 
intellectual powers. If so, we must accept the idea of an in- 
tellectual élite, an aristocracy of brains, based entirely on ability 
and without regard to wealth, social standing, or other forms of 
privilege. We have, in this small island, few natural advantages. 
Our principal assets are coal and ourselves. Hitherto, the educa- 
tional system of Britain has been grossly restricted by poverty 
and privilege. Yet despite a vast and continuous suppression and 
waste of ability through lack of educational opportunity, the 
British people have made massive and outstanding contributions 
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to civilization: in science, industry, engineering, colonization, 
navigation, politics and public administration, literature, medi- 
cine, and many other fields. 

There is general agreement that educational privilege must be 
abolished; but there is much less understanding of the need for 
developing the exceptionally gifted boy or girl to the highest 
possible degree. Nor is there wide appreciation of the extent to 
which a society such as our own depends for its leadership in 
all spheres on the intellectual powers of its ablest men and 
women. The subject is admirably discussed in a recent book 
Education and Leadership* by Exic James, high master of the 
Manchester Grammar School. Mr. James points out that the 
idea of leadership as a function which should be exercised by 
certain individuals is regarded to-day with suspicion. This is 
partly due to the utterly false conceptions of leadership displayed 
in the Fascist régimes, and partly to the egalitarian ideas which 
underlie the social democratic movement of our age. “A 
philosophy that emphasizes the likeness of all men,” he writes, 

“will be averse from recognizing those exceptional qualities 
in any individual which place him so clearly above his fellows 
that he may justly claim to lead and influence them.” There is 
no doubt, he observes, that a democratic community feels a 
strong repugnance for the idea of special schools of leadership, 
and a deep distrust of the separate and explicit education of an 
élite (p. 29). This arises largely from the “‘confusion in the minds 
of the more extreme egalitarians between an élite recruited from 
a very limited social background and one which draws its 
members from every kind of home, and whose members will, 
in a very large number of cases, have been educated in ordinary 
primary schools” (p. 105). A system of selective secondary 
education, Mr. James declares, so far from creating class barriers 
is actually the most powerful solvent of those that still exist. 
He is convinced, moreover, that if we abolish the grammar 
schools in favour of comprehensive schools we shall certainly 
not create a homogeneous social structure which is the supposed 
objective of that policy. On the contrary, we shall consolidate 
the privileged position of those classes who can afford to send 
their children to the public schools. “One sometimes wonders,” 
he remarks acidly, “whether this is not realized by those vocal 
defenders of the comprehensive principle who send their own 
children to public schools.” 

* Harrap & Co, (1951) 6s. 
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The Grammar Schools’ Achievement 


The grammar schools, as Mr. James points out, have been the 
spearhead of a social revolution. “Every child from Bricktown 
Secondary School who secures a commission, or a position in 
the administrative civil service, or a controlling place in in- 
dustry or commerce, is a portent of an immense social change, 
the slow creation of an élite of merit, a transfer of power to 
those whose qualification for wielding it is neither birth not 
wealth, but talent” (p. 38). 

By and lar ange, the grammar schools are the most excellent 
component of our educational system. They are much better, 
in their own sphere, than either the municipal primary schools 
or the private preparatory schools. They compare favourably 
with the great majority of public schools—leaving aside a 
dozen or so outstanding schools like Eton and Winchester. 
They are also, be it noted, generally superior in their own sphere 
to both the secondary modern schools and the technical high 
schools in their respective spheres. That, indeed, is one of the real 
difficulties which the Labour Party pamphlet i is seeking to over- 
come by the mistaken methods of abolishing the grammar schools. 

In introducing the policy of secondary education for all, the 
Education Act, 1944, treats all post-primary schools as different 
species of the secondary school genus. But the grammar 
school enjoys a prestige not shared by the modern and technical 
secondary schools, partly because of its superior academic 
merits; partly because it now attracts the most intelligent and 
gifted children; partly because it catered in the past for a select 
minority of pupils recruited either by the ability of their parents 
to pay fees or by special capacity shown by success in the 
examination for special places; and partly because it is the 
gateway to the university. This distinction could be reduced, 
and ultimately eliminated, by making the secondary modern 
school and the technical high school as good in their own ways, 
and enjoying the same prestige, as the grammar school. Shortage 
of trained teachers of high calibre, restrictions on building, and 
other post-war difficulties, have so far militated against any 
substantial progress towatds these objectives save in a few 
areas such as Hertfordshire. The Labour Party has therefore 
adopted an all-out policy for comprehensive schools without 
regard to the implications and dangers of casting away grammar 
schools, which in some instances (the St. Marylebone Grammar 
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School is a case in point), are based on old foundations with a 
fine record of educational achievement to their credit. 

It is by no means certain that the ease of transfer from one 
stream to another, which is the strongest argument for the 

i ae a school, will in practice produce the egalitarian 

ts desired. It may merely create class divisions within 
state, instead of between them. To group three schools to- 
gether under one administrative head, or even to merge them 
entirely, does not solve the crucial problem of making a 
“modern” ot a “technical” secondary education as good, on 
its own lines, as a grammar school education. Whether the 
modern secondary school and its technical counterpart remain 
separate entities, or become part of a comprehensive school, 
that problem remains. 

Everyone who wishes to improve our educational system is 
ready to support experimentation with different types of schools; 
and there is clearly a case for testing the comprehensive school 
idea with different types of institution and varying programmes 
of instruction. But it is scandalously irresponsible for the 
largest education authority in the country to adopt a whole- 
hogging policy in favour of giant comprehensive schools, in 
the absence of any precise knowledge of the results which such 
a drastic change will produce. Mr. Mckinnon Wood, the Chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the L.C.C., has scarcely 
even attempted to reply to the many important points of criticism 
and inquiry which were made in the correspondence columns 
of The Times during July. The most pertinent questions were 
those asked by Mr. M. L. Jacks, Director of the Education 
Department of Oxford University. How, he enquired, would 
the levelling process, which is a principal objective of the 
comprehensive ideal, be a levelling up and not a levelling down? 
How would the educational opportunity of the modern school 
boy, who usually leaves at 15, be made equal with those of his 
brother in the grammar school stream? How would social 
distinctions be kept out of the school, where they might be more 
dangerous than in separate schools? How will the perils of 
educational mass-production be avoided? How will the educa- 
tional influence of a headmaster who knows all his pupils be 
made good? How will transfer from one stream to another be 
made more acceptable to parents than transfer from one school 
to another? How would the modern school stream be safe- 
guarded from becoming a convenient dump for the less gifted 
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children? How would the intellectual requirements of the able 
grammar school boy be met? 

Mr. Mckinnon Wood cannot answer these questions for the 
simple reason that neither he nor anyone else has the knowledge 
of how the new system will work. Where Mr. Wood and his 
Labour colleagues at County Hall are to blame is that they treat 
the matter as though the case for comprehensive schools 
were proved, and as though any objection to them can only be 
inspired by Conservative opposition to socialist ideals in 
education. We believe that the Labour Party, whether in 
London or elsewhere, will suffer severe electoral setbacks if 
they try to proceed on the lines of the L.C.C. Education Com- 
mittee, by introducing sweeping and irrevocable changes in our 
secondary school system without a firm basis of knowledge by 
which to justify their policy. Analogies from the United States 
and Scotland are interesting, but inconclusive in view of the 
different sociological background. 


An Alternative Policy 


The right policy for progressive local education authorities 
to adopt is in our opinion clear. First, they should speed up 
improvements in the secondary modern schools and the technical 
high schools. In particular, they should prevent the secondary 
modern school from being regarded as a dumping ground for 
mediocre and socially inferior children. Such schools should be 
developed as an educationally distinct category, as good in 
their own way as any others. Second, they should embark on 
carefully devised experiments in different types of comprehensive 
schools. Both these lines of advance should be pursued 
simultaneously. 

In conclusion, two points should be borne in mind. One is 
that the high attainments of the grammar school exert a fertilizin 
influence over the whole realm of education, and its loss woul 
mean a general decline of standards throughout the educational 
system. The other is that the conception of the secondary 
modern school has much to commend it, especially from the 
socialist standpoint. For it is here that the child of good intelli- 
gence can be educated in a way which will develop his general 
ability to understand the world in which we live, to enjoy a 
fuller life, and to appreciate cultural activities, without being 
forced to pursue intellectual or technical achievements beyond 
his capacity. 
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THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMME OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


By A. D. K. Own 


Assistant Secretary-general, a bag of Economic Affairs, United 
ations 


THE difference between standards of living in the economically 
developed countries and the economically under-developed 
countries is recognized to be tremendous, but despite all their 
efforts the under-developed countries are not succeeding in 
narrowing this difference. With all their handicaps they are 
faced, as the United Nations World Economic Report 1949-50 
points out, “with the task of attaining a rate of economic 
development very much more rapid than is characteristic of the 
industrially more developed countries”. In this effort the 
international organizations are providing a new and important 
service to the under-developed countries—the provision, 
through the contributions of all their members, of technical 
assistance. 

The United Nations programme of technical assistance 
derives from a recommendation of the Economic and Social 
Council taken in August, 1949, which briefly states in its pre- 
amble that the Council makes its recommendation “Being 
impressed with the significant contribution to economic develop- 
ment that can be made by an expansion of the international 
interchange of technical knowledge through international 
co-operation among countries”. 

On the basis of this conviction and the experience of recent 
years there has been developed a very substantial international 
exchange of services. In defining the purposes to be sought the 
Economic and Social Council laid it down that “the services 
envisaged should aim at increased productivity of material and 
human resources and a wide and equitable distribution of the 
benefits of such increased productivity, so as to contribute to the 
realization of higher standards of living for the entire popula- 
tions. Due attention and respect should be paid to the national 
sovereignty and national legislation of the under-developed 
countries and to the social conditions which directly affect their 
economic development.” 
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The expanded programme thus inaugurated now brings 
together into a co-operative enterprise the resources of the 
United Nations, the International Labour Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization, the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, and the World Health 
Organization. Utilizing voluntary contributions made by more 
than fifty governments which, during the first operational period 
from July, 1950 to December, 1950, pledged a total amount in 
national currencies equivalent to $U.S.20,048,018,* the inter- 
national organizations have been operating on an ever-increasing 
scale. The important activities within their respective fields of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund are not, however, financed from 
this source but from the regular budgets of those organizations. 


Purposes and Methods of Technical Assistance 


Technical assistance is not a substitute for government 
initiative. Its purpose is simply to assist the under-developed 
countries to obtain the best possible advice and technical 
information to solve their own development problems. 

To ensure that the assistance achieves this object the Economic 
and Social Council laid down certain guiding principles for the 
operation of the programme: technical assistance must be 
rendered by the participating organizations only in agreement 
with the governments concerned and on the basis of specific 
requests from them; assistance may be furnished only to or 
through governments and must be designed to meet the needs of 
the country concerned; the assistance must not be a means of 
foreign economic or political interference in the internal affairs 
of the country concerned; and the experts provided must be 
chosen not only for their professional competence but for their 
sympathetic understanding of the cultural background and 
specific needs of the country where they are to work. 

The forms of the assistance furnished depend upon the 
particular needs of the country concerned. The basic form is 

* The fifty countries pledged sums in varying amounts. The largest contributions were 
as follows: United States, $U.S.12,007,500; United Kingdom, {760,000 (equivalent to 
$U.S.2,128,255); France, 422,625,000 francs (equivalent to $U.S.1,207,500); 
$C.850,000 (equivalent to $U.S.772,727); Brazil, 8,500,000 cruzeiros (equivalent to 
$U.S.459,460); Australia, equivalent of $U.S.400,000; India, equivalent of $U.S.250,000; 
Netherlands 1,520,000 florins (equivalent to $U.S.400,000); Belgium, 13,500,000 francs 


(equivalent to $U.S.270,000); Switzerland, 1,000,000 francs (equivalent to $U.S.233,645); 
Argentina, 1,000,000 pesos (equivalent to $U.S.200,000). 
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the visiting expert or team of experts sent to perform specific 
tasks which may vary from simple short-range ones to extremely 
complex and long-range ones. For the most — the functions of 
such missions have in the past been advisory rather than 
operational. 

Complementary to such expert missions is the advanced 
training of technicians from the under-developed countries 
either at home or abroad. The combination of both forms of 
assistance by having visiting advisers undertake specific training 
work during their mission has been successfully adopted. Such 
an atrangement is, of course, particularly desirable where a 
specific project is set up by the visiting experts and needs to be 
continued by local personnel upon the conclusion of the mission. 

Still another form of technical assistance consists in providing 
under-developed countries with information on the latest 
techniques and assisting in discovering the most suitable 
machinery and equipment. Here the international organizations 
are in a unique position to serve as a clearing house ie such an 
exchange of information. Not only do they have experts on their 
staffs trained in the very problems which concern the under- 
developed countries but they have the pledged co-operation of 
their Member Governments and are in contact with governments 


and private technical institutions throughout the world. 


Organizational Machinery 

While the international organizations participating in the 
programme have adopted the principles governing the expanded 
programme and in day-to-day matters collaborate closely in 
every way, they are nevertheless independent entities responsible 
to different governing bodies. Each has its own Pudger* 
in respect of the programme. To ensure proper co-ordination 


* Of the total contributions to the expanded programme equalling $U.S.20,048,016 
for the period July, 1950, to December, 1951, the first $10 million and 70 per cent. of the 
second $10 million are distributed among the participating organizations in the following 
proportions: 

Per cent. 
United Nations . . A p : A Fs p ; 23 
‘ : ° ‘ 11 
tion . 29 
United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization 14 
International Civil Aviation aroun me e I 
World Health aac ‘ , , . , 22 


Total : - 100 


The remaindes is placed at the disposal of the Technical Assistance Board to be allocated 
among participating organizations at its discretion. 
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of their activities, the Economic and Social Council created 
the Technical Assistance Board consisting of the Executive 
Heads of the participating organizations and presided over by 
the Secretary-General or his representative. In addition, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, and the International Telecommunications Union, al- 
though not members of the Board, are represented at its meet- 
ings. The Board, which meets at frequent intervals, is notified 
of all requests for technical assistance made to its member 
organizations. It reviews programmes, arranges for joint action, 
as in the case of expert missions representing several organiza- 
tions, approves major projects, and determines responsibility for 
action. The Board also acts on behalf of its members, especially 
by maintaining overall liaison with outside organizations which 
operate regional or other technical assistance schemes and by 
negotiating with governments. Without the Board a smoothly 
integrated international programme would be impossible. Its 
success has been due mainly to the spirit of enthusiasm and 
co-operation of its members. 

A large part of the work involved in operating the programme 
consists in finding suitable experts and in placing persons to 
whom fellowships and scholarships have been granted in 
appropriate training institutions. To facilitate this many of the 
more developed countries able to provide such experts and 
training facilities have established special liaison units or com- 
mittees within their administrations to co-operate with the 
international organizations. The practical advantages of having 
such a single point of reference are obvious. Particularly im- 
portant is the fact that the international organizations can, 
where such machinery exists, feel every confidence in the 
recommendations made since these derive from a knowledge, 
which they cannot possess, of the entire resources of the 
government. 

The under-developed countries requesting technical assistance 
are on their side son, be with a not dissimilar problem arising 
from the multiplicity of sources from which assistance may now 
be had. There are, in addition to the several United Nations 
agencies, other international programmes such as that of the 
Organization of American States, the facilities of the Colombo 
Plan, and the numerous and extensive services available under 
bilateral arrangements offered by governments. Under-developed 
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countries frequently lack the internal co-ordinating machinery 
necessary to ensure the proper selection of priorities, the best 
phasing of development projects and the mobilizing of technical 
assistance to secure the best results. The multiplicity of technical 
assistance sources could, if care were not exercised, lead to 
confusion. To assist governments whose own machinery in this 
respect may still be rudimentary, the device of a resident technical 
assistance representative has been adopted, and United Nations 
agencies have come together in the appointment of such a 
representative in several countries where substantial technical 
assistance activities are under way. In most cases the principal 
functions given the representative are to advise the government 
with respect to the preparation and co-ordination of its requests 
for assistance, to advise it with respect to its general development 
programme and the priorities to be given to different projects, 
and to maintain close contact with all technical experts sent to 
the country. 

Thus, the co-ordination of technical assistance which is 
indispensable for an orderly development of the economy of the 
country concerned is safeguarded by the resident representative 
in the country receiving assistance. At the centre it is one of the 
duties of the Technical Assistance Board to encourage govern- 
ments to co-ordinate the assistance which they receive from 
various sources so as to avoid overlapping and to ensure that the 
collective efforts achieve the best results. At the same time the 
Board is making every effort to establish and improve co- 
operative arrangements with other regional or national organiza- 
tions. At present there exists a continuous exchange of informa- 
tion and consultation with agencies operating under the United 
States Point IV Programme. Similar arrangements have been 
completed with the Organization of American States and the 
Board has been invited to appoint a liaison officer at the head- 
quarters of the Council for Technical Co-operation in South 
and South East Asia. 

The co-existence of the several programmes of assistance as 
they are now constituted undoubtedly presents a problem of 
continuous adjustment and co-ordination. The task is clearly a 
continuous one for, in the face of the great and pressing needs 
of the under-developed countries, the most effective use of 
resources and the elimination of any waste and confusion is 
imperative. 
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Examples of Technical Assistance 


At the end of the first year of the operation of the expanded 
programme in June, 1951, 152 agreements have been signed with 
45 governments, providing for them to be assisted by a total of 
741 experts and 551 fellowships. 449 experts from 54 different 
nationalities, had already been employed. This is, of course, ex- 
sive of the technical assistance rendered by most of the United 
Nations agencies under their own budgets. For example, in 1950 
the United Nations itself under other programmes undertook 48 
projects involving 84 experts and granted 291 fellowships, of 
which 184 were for study of social problems and 101 were for 
training in the field of economic development or public admin- 
istration. Similarly, assistance is rendered independently of the 
expanded programme by the I.L.O., F.A.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., 
W.H.O., the International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. An incomplete listing shows that during 1950 more than 
70 countries received technical assistance in one form or another 
from United Nations agencies. All this, however, is unfortunately 
but a fraction of the total assistance requested. 

The nature of the assistance omebied ranges over the whole of 
economic and social development from nation-wide economic 
surveys, organisation of central and local government services, 
or the construction of electric power plants to the training of 
teachers or the development of cottage industries. These 
activities may be illustrated by a few selected projects. 

As the starting point for a new programme of economic 
development, the comprehensive mission, organized jointly 
by several agencies, for the purpose of investigating and report- 
ing on a variety of problems within a country, of preparing a 
general plan for economic development or of assisting in carrying 
out a co-operative scheme, has been adopted in a number of 
cases. A typical survey mission was that sent to Haiti in 1949. 
Since then survey missions have been sent to many countries 
including Afghanistan, Colombia, Indonesia, and Bolivia. With 
the exception of the last whose report is anticipated, all these 
countries are now receiving substantial assistance following 
the adoption by their governments of the missions’ recom- 
mendations. A similar survey mission has recently arrived in 
Iraq which has requested substantial assistance in the fields of 
scientific education, nutrition and health, and the development of 
agriculture. In Peru, where the ancient city of Cuzco suffered 
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serious AI from an earthquake last year, it is planned to 
supplement the work of reconstruction by a long-range pro- 
gramme for the economic development of the whole Cuzco 
Valley. A mission to prepare the programme will shortly be 
constituted. 

The majority of economically under-developed countries 
are handicapped by the deficiencies of their administrative 
machinery, a handicap which is very acutely felt when the 
government decides upon any extended programme of develop- 
ment. Mention has been made of the resident technical assistance 
representative whose services are designed to promote co- 
ordination. Another aspect of this overall problem is the 
inadequate presentation to international agencies such as the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development of 
projects of economic development requiring financing. In the 
preparation of such requests technical and economic judgment 
of a high order are indispensable and they have often to be made 
on the basis of inadequate evidence. The best use has to be made 
of the evidence available and the appraisal of the project must 
of necessity be sound and convincing. Too few of the under- 
developed countries can command such services from within 
their own administration. The United Nations joined the F.A.O. 
and the International Bank in organizing the Asian Centre on 
Agricultural and Allied Projects at Lahore which, towards the 
end 6f 1950, provided a three months’ course of intensive 
training in the planning and appraisal of economic development 
projects for officials from eight Far Eastern countries. This was 
specifically directed toward the training of the officials of these 
governments in the preparation of co-ordinated development 
programmes and the establishment of projects which would 
merit the financial support of national and international organi- 
zations. As a result of the experience gained, several govern- 
ments have expressed a desire to establish national centres of a 
similar character to train their own employees. The agencies 
which participated were equally satisfied that by this means a 
most useful service to governments had been rendered and plans 
are being made to meet the similar requests being received. 

Other training centres or seminars dealing mostly with 
specific aspects of economic and social development have been, 
and are being, organized in many parts of the world. For 
example, two regional seminars for the exchange of information 
among social welfare officials from Arab States have been held in 
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Beirut and Cairo. The second of these, which was chiefly devoted 
to community organization, covered such specific items as 
education, village planning, rural development, health and 
hygiene, and the organization of co-operatives in rural areas. 
Towards the end of 1950 a regional seminar for Latin American 
countries was held in Chile to provide training and the inter- 
change of technical knowledge in the fields of vital and health 
statistics. In connection with the conduct of national censuses 
in 1950, centres providing training in census methods were 
established in Cairo, New Delhi, Paris, and Costa Rica and were 
attended by students from a large number of countries. 

The bulk of the technical assistance given naturally involves 
the provision of advice by individual experts with regard to 
developmental projects. As an illustration of the breadth of these 
activities in a single country, the case of Libya is striking. As 
that country is preparing for its independence, it requires 
assistance on a substantial scale. In mid-1950 an exploratory 
mission was sent to Libya to survey the country’s needs. 
Although only.a few months have elapsed since the mission’s 
report was published, agreements have already been made with 
the British and French Administering Authorities in Libya for 
United Nations agencies to supply a total of 14 experts and 14 
technicians most of whom are already in the field. The services 
being rendered cover the survey of the country’s economic 
potentialities, the development of social welfare services, a study 
of Libya’s public finances, and a number of specific industrial 
and administrative projects. True, Libya properly has a privi- 
leged position as regards the urgent provision of technical 
assistance owing to the United Nations’ responsibility for its 
political future, but other countries have requested, and may 
soon be receiving, assistance on an even larger scale. 

The two fields of greatest activity are probably those of 
agriculture and health. In fact, the whole work of the World 
Health Organization is largely concerned with technical assist- 
ance of one kind or another. 

In the field of agriculture a large part of the assistance provided 
is in connection with projects for the conservation and develop- 
ment of land and water resources, including control of flooding 
and soil erosion, the eradication of animal diseases and the 
improvement of livestock breeds. Typical of such assistance is 
that currently being given to Syria, where it is hoped by better 
management of grazing, reseeding, and irrigation, and by other 
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means, to overcome serious problems of pasture deterioration 
and to reclaim some three million hectares of cultivable land. 

Projects aimed at combatting animal diseases are under way 
or proposed in a number of countries including Afghanistan, 
Burma, Colombia, Ethiopia, Irak and Pakistan. For both 
Afghanistan and Ethiopia rinderpest constitutes a major 
problem. In both countries laboratories have been established 
for the production of improved vaccines and biologics and the 
vaccination of animals is proceeding at a very rapid rate. In 
Ethiopia alone, more than half a million animals have so fat 
been treated. 

In the health field, assistance is being given under one pto- 
gramme or another in widespread campaigns against disease and 
in the improvement of national health services. One of these 
programmes includes an anti-tuberculosis campaign which aims 
at testing and vaccinating 30 million young people throughout 
the world. Another is aimed at the control of malaria. Still others 
are directed against venereal diseases and the somewhat similar 
diseases of yaws and bejel. These programmes, which include 
the establishment of laboratories and training centres, cover a 
large proportion of the world’s under-developed areas. Other 
assistance is being provided in various forms. In Israel, for 
example, advice has been given on the integration of existing 
health agencies into a national health organization. In Chile 
negotiations are under way to establish two public health 
demonstration projects in the areas of Concepcion and Santiago. 
In Yugoslavia, where some five hundred thousand men, women 
and children are physically handicapped owing to the ravages of 
wat, disease and poverty, efforts are being made to improve 
facilities for rehabilitation. 

Educational and social welfare assistance are mecessaty 
adjuncts of economic development projects and the services 
being rendered cover a wide range of projects including funda- 
mental education, vocational training, community planning and 
the organization- of national employment and social welfare 
services. 

To give any impression of the range of current technical 
assistance activities would require an enumeration of the 
diverse projects now under way, which limitation of space 
precludes. In each of the large fields covered by the United 
Nations specialized agencies, the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, the Food om Agricultural Organization, the United 
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Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, and the World Health 
Organization, a great number of projects are now being 
developed in response to the requests of governments. The two 
agencies, the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, while not participat- 
ing financially in the programme themselves, also undertake a 
substantial range of activities. The United Nations provides 
a considerable volume of assistance in the economic and social 
fields where it has responsibilities covering such fields as fiscal 
and statistical services, social welfare services, and the broader 
fields of economic development policy. This volume of assist- 
ance, based as it is upon requests be governments, and covering 
practically every aspect of the under-developed countries’ 
economies, is clear evidence of the strength of the demand in the 
under-developed areas of the world for an accelerated rate of 
progress. 


Conclusion 


However real the demand for economic progress, the rendering 
of technical assistance encounters many difficulties. Some of 


these are inherent in the very conditions of economic under- 
development which technical assistance is designed to remedy. 
There is also sometimes an imperfect appreciation in the under- 
developed countries of the character of their total needs and a 
consequent misunderstanding as to the proper priorities to be 
assigned to projects of economic development. At the same time, 
the transference of the knowledge, skill, and experience of the 
developed countries is a far from simple operation and more 
experience will be needed to ensure the success of every opera- 
tion undertaken. 

Such difficulties can be overcome; it is necessary that the 
assistance rendered should meet the needs of the recipient and 
those responsible for the work should possess, in addition to 
high technical competence, an understanding of the cultural 
backgrounds, national aspirations, and specific problems of the 
peoples with whom they deal. The release by universities, by 
research institutions and by other employers, and the seconding 
by government services, of men and women of this character to 
undertake such work is one of the conditions of the programme’s 
continuing success. 

The fact should also be stressed that in many cases what is 
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needed is a vigorous attack covering many different phases 
of economic and social activity simultaneously if substantial 
results are to be achieved within a relatively short period ‘of 
time. Such an effort could, given the effective mobilization of all 
domestic resources, raise the rate of economic development 
sufficiently for the process to become to some extent self- 
generating, and in an expanding and developing economy 
technical assistance can be more readily accepted and utilized. 
The full mobilization of domestic resources, however, is 
difficult and in many instances yields extremely limited results 
initially. The idea has gained ground during the continuing 
international review of the progress of the economically less- 
developed countries that it may be necessary to arrange through 
international machinery for the availability of grants for under- 
developed countries. This need arises particularly where 
productivity is still so low that little or no capital formation 
occurs or is retained for domestic development, and where the 
assumption of any significant debt burden, i.e. of financing 
development by loans, is not possible, especially where necessary 
projects only show a financial return over a very long period 
although contributing substantially both to the well-being of the 
inhabitants and to the strengthening of the economy. The 
President of the International Bank, Mr. Eugene R. Black, at the 
meeting of the Economic and Social Council in February, 1951, 
said in this connection: “Some countries have sufficient re- 
sources and credit to enable them to carry out development on 
the basis of borrowing from abroad. I think we should frankly 
face the fact that others do not; they cannot adequately accelerate 
the rate of their development if the only capital which they 
receive is in the form of loans which they have a reasonable 
prospect of repaying.” Out of the consideration of this aspect of 
the problem of economic development has come the recom- 
mendation by several national and international bodies that a 
new step forward is necessary. Thus, in a report just issued by 
the United Nations on Measures for the Economic Development of 
Under-developed Countries, prepared by a group of experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General, a major recommendation is that “the 
United Nations should establish an International Development 
Authority to assist the under-developed countries in preparing, 
co-ordinating and implementing their programmes of economic 
development; to distribute to under-developed countries grants- 
in-aid for specific purposes; to verify the proper utilization of 
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such grants; and to study and report on the progress of develop- 
ment programmes.” 

The appropriate combination of fully utilized domestic re- 
sources, grants of such a character, and loans having their interest 
rates and their duration adjusted to the capacities of each country 
would greatly accelerate the pace of economic development and 
so raise standards of living in the under-developed countries to 
a rate nearer to that of the developed countries. | 

The consideration by governments of proposals having as 
their object this powerful addition to the resources of interna- 
tional organizations is due to the greater understanding pro- 
moted by technical assistance activities of the need for economic 
development and the obstacles encountered. If the economic 
development of under-developed countries is today among the 
major economic problems confronting the world, the contribu- 
tion both direct and indirect made by technical assistance to its 
understanding and its hoped-for solution is of the greatest 
importance. 
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THE REVIVED INTERNATIONAL 
By W. Pickies 


- ON Saturday, June 30th, 1951, six years after the end of the 
second world war and twenty years after the last effective meetin 
of its predecessor, the Socialist International was ebeneehanelt 
at a meeting held in Frankfurt-am-Main. It was the fourth 
occasion in less than 100 years on which a Socialist International 
has been founded—or the fifth, if one counts the “two and a 
half” Vienna International, or the sixth if one throws in the pre- 
International of 1854—and the longest-lived of these ancestors, 
the Second International of 1889, survived for only 25 years. 
It was, more than anything else, the memory of these earlier 
failures that had induced the hesitations of the second post-war 
period and postponed the reconstitution for seven years after 

the subject was first discussed. 

It is true that the founders of the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national of 1923 had also waited for some time after the 1918 
armistice, but their hesitations were attributable almost entirely 
to two reasons. In the first place, relations between the Socialist 
— of France and Germany, which had provided the two 

iggest contingents of the Second International, were slow to 
recover from the shock of the first world war. A more impor- 
tant reason for the delay was, however, the existence of the 
Communist International and the desire to avoid any action that 
might prevent the formation of a united Socialist International, 
so it was only when long efforts at negotiation had made it 
clear to all but a minority of parties that unity was impossible 
that the Hamburg meeting was held and the Second International 
formally set up. 

Neither of these obstacles existed after the second world 
war, though there was, in the minds of some of the potential 
members of an International, and until the creation of the 
Cominform, a desire not to form what might have looked like 
an anti-communist league. It is true that there had been high 
hopes of a change of attitude by Moscow—hopes expressed in 
ideas like Léon Blum’s* suggestion of a Concordat between the 
Communist Church of Moscow and the democratic states—but 
none went so far as to hope again for a united international. 
Nor were Franco-German feelings an obstacle this time; the 
International had survived without a German contingent from 

* A lEchelle humaine, pp. 152 54. 
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the beginning of the Hitler régime until 1939 and it could be 
reconstituted without them. In any case, relations between 
German and French émigrés in London were not wholly bad, 
though it had been necessary to organize wartime meetings in 
London in two separate groups, from one of which the Germans, 
were excluded. When, later on, the question of bringing German 
socialists into the International Socialist Conferences arose, 
the French were far from being the most hostile group. 

If, however, the reasons that had counselled delay in the 
early 1920’s were absent, others were present. The working of 
the earlier Internationals has been a source of deep disappoint- 
ment. The mass of socialist members and voters, especially on 
the continent, had been allowed to expect far too much of them 
and the Internationals had expected too much of themselves. 
The Second International’s famous anti-war resolution, voted 
amid scenes of delirious enthusiasm at Stuttgart in 1907 and 
reafirmed at Copenhagen in 1910, in fact did no more than 
instruct and pledge socialists to “use all their efforts to prevent 
war, by whatever means appear most appropriate”. It meant 
nothing; nothing could have come of it and nothing did. The 
allusion to the “most appropriate” means was a recognition 
that national differences made a common line impossible, a 
point which had been much stressed in debate. But the recollec- 
tion of this failure did not prevent the L.S.I. from trying again 
to impose a common line, its constitution specifically providing 
that its decisions on all international questions should be 
binding on all its affiliated bodies. In practice, the only way of 
getting decisions by which everybody was willing to be bound 
proved to be to make all resolutions equivocal. Indeed, there was 
something worse than equivocation in the basic statement of 
doctrine, which in its French and German versions described 
the class struggle as “the means of emancipating the working- 
class”, while the English version saw it only as “a means”—a 
vital difference, which may or may not have been the result of 
deliberate dishonesty. 

When the two preliminary meetings from which the present 
International ultimately emerged met in London, in 1945, the 
national differences that had stultified the work of the previous 
International were still there. Indeed, the second meeting, at 
which liberated French, Italian and Belgian socialists were 
present, revealed the existence of a new division, between the 
parties that had known enemy occupation and those that had not. 
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But the Labour Party pressed on with the exploratory work in 
which it had taken the initiative and called a more representative 
Conference in Clacton in May, 1946. Here, the socialist parties of 
Austria, Argentine, Belgium, Canada (C.C.F.) Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, Hungary, Italy (P.S.1.U.P.) 
Luxembourg, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain were represented, along with the Jewish 
socialist organization, which later became the biggest party in 
Israel. An uninvited Rumanian delegation was also present. 
Most of the European delegations were made up partly of war- 
time exiles from London and partly of those who had spent the 
war in their own countries. The delegations from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Hungary, Luxembourg, New Zealand, Norway, Poland and 
Sweden were from governmental parties, and their delegates 
were in many cases themselves members of governments. 

It rapidly became clear that four kinds of party were repre- 
sented. Britain, Norway, Sweden and New Zealand had homo- 
geneous socialist governments. The Belgian, Danish, French, 
Luxembourg and Dutch parties were either participating in 
democratic governments, or were willing and likely to do so. 
The Czech, Hungarian and Polish parties were involved in 
coalitions with communist governments and the remainder 
were Opposition parties. The pro-communist and the govern- 
mental parties represented new complications, which had not 
existed for the second International. The former disappeared, 
either voluntarily or through expulsion, within two years, but 
as they were replaced by the representatives of exiled groups, 
whose problems were no less different from those of the govern- 
mental parties, the clash of interests remained intact. The 
special attitudes of the Finnish, Swedish, Swiss and Jewish 
socialist parties on international problems added further 
complications which were set out when each party reported on 
the political situation and its own position in its own country. 
It should be noted, too, that Germany was not yet represented. 

When the reconstitution of the International was discussed, 
the conference fell into three main groups. The Austrians, 
French, and (more especially) the Belgians wanted reconstitution 
at the earliest possible moment. The British and Scandinavians 
had the keenest memories of the failure of the Labour and 
Socialist International and were in any case anxious to develop 
their own experiments in socialist government without 
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interference from outside. They therefore asked for delay and so, 
with even greater emphasis, did the Eastern Europeans, whose 
partners back home would have resented any organic con- 
nection with democratic socialist parties. The Conference there- 
fore decided to make arrangements for periodic further con- 
ferences, without formal rules of procedure, at which views 
could be exchanged, current topics examined and resolutions 
passed, if necessary, but only when unanimity could be achieved. 
It was also decided to exclude émigré parties and to admit only 
one party from each country. This latter decision proved to be 
one of some importance, since it was later used with great effect 
as a stimulus to unity among rival democratic socialist parties. 
In order to organize future meetings and circulate information, 
the Conference also set up a Socialist Information and Liaison 
Office in London—a dignified title which concealed a minute 
organization. 

Despite—or because of—the decision not to recreate the 
International, there followed a period of international socialist 
activity more intense than any in history. After Clacton, seven 
full conferences were held, at Bournemouth (November, 1946), 
Ziirich (June, 1947), Antwerp (December, 1947), Vienna 
(June, 1948), Baarn, near Amsterdam (May, 1949) Copenhagen 
(May, 1950), and Frankfurt (June-July, 1951). The Antwerp 
conference set up a Committee of the International Socialist 
Conferences (abbreviated by tacit agreement among the world’s 
journalists to “Comisco”) as a compromise between those who 
continued at every conference to press for a new International 
and those who still pleaded for delay. Comisco met, in principle, 
twice a year between conferences and included representatives 
of every member party. It was authorized to discuss political 
as well as organizational problems and invariably did so. In 
addition, special conferences, organized in two cases by the 
French Socialist Party and in two others by the Labour Party 
brought roughly the same groups and individuals together to 
discuss Spain (Paris, August, 1946), European Unity (London, 
March, 1948 and Paris April, 1948) and the Schuman Plan 
(London, June, 1950). The Vienna Conference decided to call 
conferences of socialist experts, of which six have now been 
held (in England, Holland, Sweden, Germany, France, and 
Switzerland) to discuss the administration of nationalized 
industries, economic cooperation, workers’ participation in 
industrial management, international control of basic industries, 
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the integration of agriculture and similar subjects; in 1950, 
Comisco called a conference on election and propaganda 
techniques. There have also been meetings of the Socialist 
Parties of the Brussels Pact powers (January, 1949) and of the 
Commonwealth Socialist Parties (September, 1947), to say 
nothing of the regional conferences held by the Eastern 
European socialists before their liquidation. 

Compared with this intense activity, the triennial meetings of 
the pre-war Internationals, though each was of course in itself 
a much bigger affair, make a poor showing. Apart from a pro- 
fusion of current topics, the most important subjects discussed 
were the admission of Germany (at Ziirich and Antwerp), 
economic cooperation, democratic socialism, the Ruhr, and—a 
perennial—European unity. But the vital work of the con- 
ferences at this stage lay in the field of credentials. Membership 
of the conference conferred a much-desired cachet, especially 
in countries with rival socialist parties and this fact was used to 
enable Comisco to choose between them, to promote unity or 
to influence policy. Its biggest successes were in Italy, where 
prolonged negotiations led to the unification (after many 
setbacks) of the three democratic socialist groups, and in Greece, 
where Professor Svolos’ E.L.D. Socialist Party almost certainly 
owed its nine deputies to its selection by Comisco from among 
five or six claimants to the title of “socialist”. It is a fair guess, 
too, that E.L.D.’s denunciation of communism, in January, 
1949, owed something to the immediately preceding visit of the 
Comisco mission. Comisco was also called upon to decide 
between rival Spanish groups and between rival unions of 
Eastern European socialist exiles. It has failed, to date, to 
reconcile the three equally diminutive Rumanian groups, but, 
en revanche, its administrative secretary was able to announce, 
just before the end of the Frankfurt Conference, that the two 
American socialist parties had formed a common organization, 
apparently for the sole purpose of qualifying for membership 
of the International. 

It was the amount and the success of these activities which 
was one of the factors in bringing forward the date of the 
revival of the International. Agreement had been reached, it is 
true, on very few things, except opposition to communism, 
but where there was not agreement, there was at least under- 
standing. Since most parties send to these conferences members 
of their international committees or equivalent bodies, and 
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since attendance at some creates a familiarity with problems and 
procedure which is itself a qualification for attendance at others, 
it follows that the personnel of all these meetings is always in 
large measure the same. A body of thirty to fifty prominent 
figures in their home parties—prime ministers, ministers, party 
chairmen, party secretaries, chairmen of parliamentary groups— 
have met twenty or thirty times, mostly in private (the first 
occasion on which part of the conference was opened to the 
public was in Copenhagen) to thrash out problems on which 
all felt deeply. Some of the questions have been argued half a 
dozen times, and always in an atmosphere that had a cordiality 
of its own—a cordiality at once compulsory and genuine and 
that grows as big political figures reveal amiable human weak- 
nesses. In some cases, notably in Austria, there have been con- 
tacts, sometimes deeply moving, with wider circles of the local 
parties and the realization of what international socialism means 
to these people helps to foster a sense of responsibility and a 
desire to understand their problems. The result has been at 
worst to soften what might have been bitter conflicts and at 
best to bring real rapprochement. The drawing together of 
socialist opinions on European unity, for instance, was certainly 
in part the work of Comisco. It was, of course, something like 
this that was hoped for from the delay, and it is significant that 
it was a Belgian socialist who, at Frankfurt, paid tribute to the 
service rendered by those who had sometimes appeared to put 
obstacles in the way of the revival of the International. 

Two other factors helped. The Antwerp Conference came 
shortly after the formation of the O.E.E.C., whose work it at- 
tempted to discuss. The result was a long battle between East 
and West, ending by the passing of a resolution so cynically 
equivocal as to recall those of the 2nd International and the 
L.S.I. It looked like a return to the bad old days, but it was, in 
fact, the beginning of better things. The Dutch, the most 
consciously anti-Marxist of all the parties, were ready to expel 
the Easterners and their Italian allies there and then, and the 
Belgians and Norwegians were almost equally outspoken. 
But this proved unnecessary. The Hungarian, Rumanian and 
Bulgarian Socialist Parties were absorbed by the communists, 
the Poles excluded themselves by refusing to reply to an appeal 
sent to them by Comisco in January, 1948. Six months later, in 
Vienna, the Czech party was expelled and the P.S.1.U.P. was given 
a month in which to mend its ways. The result was that the 
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Vienna conference became the first to pass an unequivocal 
resolution on a serious subject: it affirmed that socialism is 
unseparable from political democracy and that régimes which 
try to separate the two invariably develop into dictatorships; it 
appended a list of the political liberties without which socialism 
is meaningless. One of the big obstacles to the formation of an 
international had gone. It is perhaps worth adding that almost 
all the Eastern European socialists who had defended the idea 
of cooperation with communism with such energy and apparent 
conviction ate now disgraced, imprisoned, exiled or dead. 
One or two, like Anton Ban of Hungary, are members of the 
union of exiled parties which is collectively affiliated to the 
International. 

The Vienna resolution on socialism and democracy led to a 
further step, which was to become the decisive factor in the 
reconstitution. The Copenhagen conference discussed a long 
draft statement of the principles of democratic socialism. The 
conference was not able to agree on the precise formulation of 
every point, but it was clear that agreement cou/d be reached. 
This was surprising. The First International had died of internal 
doctrinal convulsions and the second, though it had often been 
able to agree on problems of immediate policy, because none of 


its affiliates had any share of governmental responsibility for 
translating resolutions into action, had none the less managed 
to quarrel wordily about doctrine. The outlook after the second 
world war seemed at first sight even less ae French 


socialism continues to affirm its acceptance of a Marxism which 
for thirty years it has neither practised nor genuinely believed in. 
The Belgians are only a little less doctrinaire and Austria has a 
brand of Marxism all its own. In Germany, revisionism was 
born only a year after the party had accepted a full Marxist 
programme and the German party before the first world war 
had been one of the least Marxist in its political habits and one 
of the most in its public statements: what its doctrinal position 
was after the second world war, nobody quite knew. The 
British and Commonwealth parties had always blandly ignored 
Marxism, though the C.C.F. has leftish leanings, and the 
Scandinavians, though they have more respect for doctrine as 
such, are fundamentally in the same position as Britain. In the 
same way, some parties, like those of Britain and the Common- 
wealth (and again with the partial exception of Canada) have an 
ethical basis and no organized enemies among religious bodies. 
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But Belgium and in a lesser degree Italy do face real clerical 
problems and French socialists are unwilling to admit that 
Catholicism is no longer a serious enemy. The Dutch have 
abandoned Marxism and made peace with both the Churches.* 

There are newer differences, too. The French, Dutch, Italian, 
and some of the Belgians have (or rather had) federalist hanker- 
ings, which the British and Scandinavians reject. All have 
revised their views on state ownership of industry, but the 
revision has not always run along the same lines and gone as 
far in some cases as in others. Some parties have closer con- 
nections than others with their trade union movements, some 
more reason to worry about the rivalry of a communist party 
and so on and so forth. In short, the material for conflict over 
doctrine and policy seemed to be more abundant than ever. 

These differences did, in fact, have some effect. At Frankfurt, 
the French rapporteur presented the Declaration of Principles 
with a lack’ of enthusiasm that provoked much criticism, and 
it was in deference to French views that its title was amended 
to make it a.declaration of “Aims and Tasks”. But it was passed 
in a form surprisingly free, as we shall see in a moment, from 
deliberate ambiguity, and it was the evident possibility of its 
passing, together with the general willingness to accept an 
International whose decisions should be based on mutual 
consent, that made it possible for the Comisco meeting of 
March, 1951, to decide to turn its next full conference into the 
constituent conference of a revived International. 

The statute of the new body specifies that it is “an association 
of parties which seek to establish democratic socialism” and that 
its purpose is “to strengthen relations between the affiliated 
parties and co-ordinate their political attitudes and action by 
consent”. The final draft had said “‘co-ordinate, so far as possi- 
ble”, but this was thought too defeatist. Its organs are a congress, 
a council (in which every member party is represented), a 
bureau of ten members (including a chairman and two vice- 
chairmen), and a secretariat, at present woefully inadequate. 
Provision is made for admission of parties with “consultative” 
ot “observer” status only; representatives of the Socialist 
Union of Central-Eastern Europe, the Women’s International 
Socialist Secretariat, and the International Union of Socialist 
Youth are restricted to this status. Regional conferences may be 


* For a more subtle analysis of these differences, see R. Lowenthal, “The Principles of 
Socialism”, in Twentieth Century, August, 1951. 
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held. The most important change as compared with the earlier 
Internationals is that, instead of the complicated, weighted 
voting power which was necessitated by the existence of a 
theoretical pawer of decision, each party is to have only one vote. 
The possibilities of domination by big parties like the Labour 
Party, the S.P.D., and the Swedish party is thus excluded, though 
it should be added that, if the experience of the interim period 
is any guide, the Labour Party (and to a lesser extent the Scandin- 
avians) will continue to enjoy a moral authority derived from 
their conduct of living socialist experiments. 

The Declaration of Aims and Tasks is the first document of 
its kind. Marx’s Inaugural Address to the first International 
contained only two phrases vaguely descriptive of principle and 
policy, while the succeeding bodies limited themselves 
respectively to an explicit and a qualified declaration of belief 
in the class war. It is a significant and a hopeful sign that the 
present International should combine a more modest estimate 
of its own powers with a much more solid basis of initial agree- 
ment. The Declaration, unlike Marx’s hall-marked Address, is 
a genuinely international product. Each of its five sections 
was originally drafted in a different country and all contributed 
to the 18 months of argument which went to its production. 
The direction of the discussion and the supervision of the final 
drafting was the work, first of Guy Mollet and then of Salomon 
Grumbach, both of France. 

The document* is more than 2,500 words long, parts of it are 
already very concise, while others reveal meticulously careful 
drafting, intended to express a precise measure of agreement. 
It is therefore not easily summarized, but its main points may 
be said to be: 


I. a critique of capitalism which differs from earlier ones 
only in emphasis; 

2. a statement of the scope of socialism, which, “originally 
a movement of the wage-earners” who suffered most 
from capitalism, now “appeals to all men who believe 
that the exploitation of man by man must be abolished”; 

3. an affirmation that “the foundations of a socialist society 
have already been laid” in some ‘countries, (the im- 
plication being that revolution is not a necessary prelude); 

4. an attack on communism, which has “set back the realiza- 
tion of socialism”, “distorted the [socialist] tradition 

* International Socialist Information, Vol. 1, Nos. 27-28, July, 1951. 
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beyond recognition”, and “built up a rigid theology, 
which is incompatible with the critical spirit of Marxism”. 
It has sharpened class divisions “in order to establish 
the dictatorship of a single party” and made of inter- 
national communism “the instrument of a new im- 
perialism”, based on “‘militarist bureaucracy”, “a new 
class society” and forced labour; 

§. a recognition that international socialism “does not demand 
a rigid uniformity of approach” and that its achievement 
is not inevitable, but “demands a personal contribution 
from all its followers’’; 

6. a statement of the basic freedoms of political democracy, 
including the right of opposition; 

7. a summary description of the ultimate goal—‘‘a system 
in which the public interest takes precedence over the 
interest of private profit” and of immediate economic 
aims—‘“‘full employment, higher production, a rising 
standard of life, social security, and a fair distribution 
of incomes and property”; 

8. an insistence that “socialist planning can be achieved by 
various means” and that public ownership itself can take 
different forms, while “socialist planning does not 
presuppose the public ownership of ail the means of 
production”; 

9. an equal insistence that planning must be democratic, 
with a vague reference to decentralization and an 
equivocal statement on workers’ participation in industry 
(on which, in fact, real disagreement persists); 

. an admission of the importance of incentive; 

. a brief summary of social rights; 

. an insistence on the spiritual aspects of socialism, whose 
adherents oppose capitalism “. . . above all because it 
revolts their sense of justice”; 

. a description of socialism as “international, because it 
aims at liberating all men from every form of economic, 
spiritual and political bondage” (i.e. not because the 
workers have no fatherland, etc., etc.); 

. a declaration that “absolute national sovereignty must be 
transcended,” followed by the qualification that “the 
new world society . . . can develop fruitfully in peace 
only if it is based on voluntary cooperation between 
nations”, under an international rule of law; 
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15. a statement of “positive” anti-imperialism: “democratic 
socialism must inspire the economic, social and cultural 
development of these [under-developed] areas, unless 
they are to fall victims to new forms of oppression”. 


The declaration ends with the proclamation that “Socialists 
work for a world of peace and freedom, for a world in which 
the exploitation and enslavement of men by men and peoples 
is unknown, for a world in which the development of the 
individual personality is the basis for the fruitful development 
of sonkiok They appeal to the solidarity of all working men 
in the struggle for this great aim.” 

It must again be emphasized that, despite its length, the 
above is not either a full or an entirely fair summary. It should 
however bring out the fact that there is here a range of agreement 
on detailed statements of aims which is in itself enough to 
justify the creation of an international socialist forum in which 
the discussion can be pursued further, experiments compared, 
and consistent policies worked out wherever this is possible. 
That, at any rate, is the purpose of the new organization. It 
starts with a great fund of real enthusiasm and goodwill, and has 
behind it five years of unexpectedly fruitful co-operation. By 
seeking—as it does—to bring in socialist parties from Asia, 
South America and Africa, whose interests, problems and 
stages of development are vastly different from those of Europe, 
it cheerfully faces, on a bigger scale, the kind of problem that 
defeated its predecessors and delayed its own creation. It is for 
socialists themselves, by their own understanding, energy, 
tolerance and will to learn, to prove that both the old problems 
and the new can be surmounted. 











BEYOND NATIONALISM 
By R. G. TuGWELi 


IT would be expected that the most remarkable achievements of 
applied social science would be found in economics and politics 
rather than in sociology, say, or in planning. The getting and 
using of goods has always occupied men’s minds; and so have 
the arts of politics. They have been considered to be “practical” 
in the sense that they go on every day and so require continuous 
attention. Men could hardly practise such arts for thousands of 
generations [without improving them. Their progress, like that 
of the natural sciences, has run the familiar course of being slow 
at first, then accelerating as knowledge accumulated and new 
generations could move on from lower to higher levels. But 
they have had a severe handicap, so far as improvement is con- 
cerned; they usually involve interests whose resistance can be 
formidable.’ They therefore are apt to be treated only infre- 
quently as pure sciences. Indeed most representations of purity 
come under suspicion for one or another reason of interest, and 
sometimes purity is seriously adulterated by compromise even 
in the theoretical stages. Economic and political scientists are 
most reluctant to put forward any suggestion, however well 
conceived and firmly supported, which can be thought to be 
“impractical.” So it has not been made clear that attainable 
ends and the means to their achievements have basically altered.* 

If we look with a magnifying eye at any of the crises in pro- 
gress we can understand better the conditions for achievements 
in our era whose chief characteristic is an unfolding worldism. 
What part political science, for instance, both pure and applied, 
had in the formation of the city-state of antiquity is fairly well 
known to us. Perhaps our familiarity with it is partly owed to 
its retreat into a relatively far past so that the main issues stand 

* For reasons not too difficult to understand, progress in the techniques flowing from 
the natural sciences has been in different directions and at a different pace from that 
originating in the social sciences. The reasons may be sought in differences in both 
objectives and incentives. The natural sciences have had the purpose of uncovering the 
laws governing the materials and forces of nature. The scientists had a brush with funda- 
mental religion in the mid-nineteenth century; but those who have made use of scientific 
discoveries have always been able to do so with public approbation and at a profit. And 
natural science not only survived but was strengthened by its difficulties. The social 
sciences take up where the natural sciences leave off and have the purpose of discovering 
the nature of human behaviour in association. But those who have made use of such 


a have done so usually in an atmosphere of disapproval and often at a personal 
sacrifice. 
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out away from confusing and irrelevant minor ones. We are less 
familiar and far less detached and clear in our view of the scien- 
tific discoveries, the inventions, the engineering devices and even 
the political ideas, out of which there issued the era of national- 
ism and representative government. That, again, is perhaps 
because we have not yet emerged from that era and because for 
us it has emotional, even ceremonial values which we tend to 
set above examination. 

Yet as we look back at the beginnings of nationalism and 
self-determination we can see that formidable obstacles had to 
be overcome before the some sixty nations which exist to-day 
could come into being; and that these obstacles were roughly 
similar to those which oppose the greater consolidation which 
now must be carried through. Indeed the nation-making process 
has been such a reluctant one that it is still going on. In the 
very recent past India and Pakistan have become recognized 
nations, not to mention Korea, Israel, Syria and Malaya. More 
than one-fifth of the world’s population had to wait a hundred 
and fifty years longer than the United States of America to 
become nations; and almost the whole continent of Africa has, 
presumably, yet to go through the process. 

The early causes for this delay were to be found in opposition 
from ecclesiastics and nobles who were doing very well under 
the feudal system, so that the consolidating drives of kings and 
people were much retarded; but the later causes have lain more 
in the backwardness of peoples themselves who were reluctant 
to come into the social relations which were being forced by 
modern technology. China and Japan, for instance, made for- 
midable attempts to shut out “foreign” culture, and India was 
so enamoured of the values in her feudal system that she con- 
sented, however reluctantly, to several hundred years of sub- 
stantial control from without on condition of tenderness for 
her ceremonial. 

One of the most fortunate cases was that of the United States 
where, in a relatively unpopulated and fertile land, an immigrant 
people of vigour and intelligence, rejected the domination of an 
overseas power and, through a series of lucky circumstances, 
was recognized to be independent. Independence did not guar- 
antee national union. Britain had held the colonies carefully 
apart, each tied separately to her at home, and separatism was 
an active sentiment even when independence had been achieved. 
There was, in the case of the United States, a complex problem, 
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as we can see by looking back; not only had union to be sought 
and dissidents from it to be placated; but there had to be set up 
a government of union which would gain a nice balance of 
order with liberty. 

The way in which the applied political scientists of 1787 
worked out their problem is one of the most revealing illustra- 
tions we possess of the processes which always, in one way or 
another, take place. Americans need to make a small effort of 
detachment, to see in it the lessons they need to learn; others 
are able to profit from it with less admixture of sentiment. For 
it was not wholly successful. The constitution makers of 1787 
knew how,to create a better government than issued from their 
deliberations in Philadelphia, and no doubt a number of them 
could have predicted not only a civil war to settle certain of 
the compromised issues, but a long and difficult struggle, short 
of civil war, to settle certain others.* 

The wisestf men of the constitutional group saw that their 
first business was to perfect the union. There were others who, 
even if they saw it, were determined to prevent it, and if they 
could not prevent it, to emasculate its institutions. The mandate 
of nationalism was strong on the trained and realistic minds of 
Hamilton, Madison, Wilson, Washington and King. There were 
others who hated and feared it for one reason or another and 
who were determined to prevent it with a kind of intolerant 
opposition which showed itself again and again to be rooted in 
prejudice, in self-interest or in political expediency. These last 


*I need not perhaps be so tentative in suggesting the apprehensions of those unionists 
who felt that the compromise at Philadelphia would lead to serious trouble. The apprehen- 
sions have been obscured by the argumentative encomiums heaped upon the new con- 
stitution by the Federalists in the course of the debates concerning its ratification. They 
were nevertheless very active in the minds of the founders. There is, for instance, the 
statement of young Gouverneur Morris in the midst of the Convention (July sth, 1787) 
“This country must be united. If persuasion does not unite it, the sword will. . . . The 
scenes of horror attending civil commotion cannot be described, and the conclusion of 
them will be worse than the term of their continuence. The stronger party will then make 
traytors of the weaker; and the Gallows & Halter will finish the work of the sword” 
(Ferrand, Records of the Federal Convention, 530). Again and again James Wilson spoke out 
during the losing battle for the abolition of the states and for a government of national 
union. And there is the classic statement of Washington (recalled after his death by 
Gouverneur Morris): “Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to please 
the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward defend our 
eel Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair. . . .”” And the 
constitution was decidedly not what he paca as such a standard, though he made the 
best of it and shaped it toward union by inistration. Later on J. Q. A (according 
to his grandson, Brooks Adams) saw that the compromise had to be reviewed and the 
union strengthened if civil war was to be averted. re were others as well. 


t In the sense of understanding the sweep of forces, of secing to what conditions govern- 
ment must find accommodation, of being willing to go along with the revolutionary trend 
rather than of being determined to turn it back. 
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were men of local allegiance, of vested interest, or of senti- 
mental attachment of pre-nationalist philosophies which centred 
in what was called “states’ rights”. The others, the wiser and 
more realistic group, understood also that liberty with order 
involved a strong executive, a small and therefore efficient legis- 
lature, and a means in the judiciary for resolving conflict. They 
also said that the government, however compromised, must 
bear directly on its citizens and rest directly on their support. 
These were all nationalist ideas. None was original; for the men 
at Philadelphia were not pure scientists, but only applied scien- 
tists or engineers. The pure science was to be found in Locke 
and Montesquieu, for instance, and even further back in all 
those forerunners who had sought for political adjustment to 
the oncoming industrial revolution. 

The compromises at Philadelphia between the modern men, 
the men of nationalism and union, and those others who still 
clung to localism, individual liberty without check, and weak- 
ness at the centre, were serious. They resulted in an executive 
so essentially weak that only a half-dozen presidents in a hun- 
dred and fifty years were able to exercise the genuine national 
leadership so necessary in the American system; they resulted 
also in a bicameral legislature whose upper house, even to-day 
the only unreformed upper chamber in any legislature in the 
world, has acted as a frequent protector of vested interests, and 
a persistent competitor of presidents. Checks and balances, 
intended to secure individual rights even against government, 
and yet to maintain order and security, thus became a source 
of weakness and division. 

The lesson which emerges most conspicuously from the 
American constitutional experience is this: that when there are 
known to be delicately systematized institutions which will gain 
accepted philosophic ends, it is not a virtue but a vice to tinker 
and compromise in order to placate unscientific minds, backward- 
looking sentiments or vested interests. The resulting confusions 
and the unsettled issues will only have to be resolved in more 
violent ways later on. A further lesson is that the substantial 
achievement at Philadelphia was not the invention of Federalism, 
but the creation of the national state which was required by the 
full flowing trend of the times. Federalism, separation of powers, 
checks and balances, the Senate—all these are the exceptions 
which prove the rule. They prove it because they were com- 
promises necessary to acceptance and because eventually they 
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had to be paid for so heavily. The nation needed to be recognized 
for what it was. 

It was given an imperfect government for the purpose, 
because of the concession to reaction; but that merely ham- 
pered, it did not stop, the nation-building. The constitutional 
convention of 1787 was adjourned to a century-long struggle 
which included a Civil War, but the coming of nationhood was 
inevitable. It was growing in the womb of destiny and it had 
inevitably to be born.* 

This illustration seems to me to have the sharpest and most 
vital lessons for us to-day.f For now we face another crisis. We 
have a new body. of science whose applications are forcing 
social accommodations; nationalism is being made quite as 
obsolete as colonial separatism was in 1787. Sooner or later 
there will have to be a world-Philadelphia. What kind of insti- 
tutions will worldism require? And will a compromise such as 
was attived at in 1787 precipitate either another Civil War like 
that of 1861, or long and tormenting struggles short of Civil 
War to overcome the obvious deficiencies and compromises in 
the world constitution of 1960—or later? 

As there were in Philadelphia in 1787, in the coming world 
convention there are likely to be two issues, separate yet con- 
current, to be settled. One of these will be: how far will the 
worldism into which we are advancing be allowed to have its 
way in the constitution makers’ minds? Will there be those who 
will hold on to nationalism as Patterson, Sherman and Ellsworth 
did to states’ rights? Of course there will; and we can predict 
their arguments. They will say that the world is too big for 
mere men to manage; they will say that there is an advantage 
to be gained from experimenting with different national forms 
of governments; they will say that especially communism and 
capitalism must be allowed their own systems of economic and 
political control. And there will be, as there were in 1787, much 


* One of America’s greatest jurists, Justice Holmes, perhaps finally reinforced the 
nationalist theory in 1919 (in Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416 (1920), p. 433): “When 
we are dealing with words that are also a constituent act, like the Constitution of the 
United States, we must realize that they (the framers) have called into life a being the 
development of which could not have been foreseen completely by the most gifted of its 
or It was enough for them to realize or to hope, that they had created an organism: 
it taken a century and cost their successors much sweat and blood to prove that they 
created a nation.”’ And see also “Our Federal Union Reconsidered’’, by A. T. Mason, in 
The Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXV, pp. 502 ff., in which attention is called to the 
opinion of Chief Justice Chase, nine years after Lincoln’s adoption of Patrick Henry’s 
“perpetual union”, in which Lincoln was amply confirmed—and almost in his very words. 

t We could find others equally s: in the creation of British, French, German, Italian 
or other national states. But they would be no better for the purpose here. 
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in the arguments of those who are thus opposed to worldism. 
Some of the arguments will be covering ones for special privi- 
lege; some will be political ones for home consumption (which, 
by the way, is why, as again, at Philadelphia, there must be a 
convention of people’s delegates apart from such ambassadorial 
delegates as ate accredited to the United Nations); but others 
will be sincere. Justice Brandeis was always sincere enough about 
the paramountcy of states rights and about the essential sinful- 
ness of bigness. He thought the United States too big to be 
a real union, even in the twentieth century; and there will be 
those who will, just as sincerely, think the world too big for 
union in the twenty-first century. 

That question will, we must conclude from the Philadelphia 
experience, be settled for the world, in the convention we can 
now foresee, by a compromise; the government, like that which 
was given the United States, is very likely to be a Federation of 
nation-states—those now existing. If that happens we have 
further to conclude that thereupon the peoples of the world will 
enter upon a century of tormented struggle to define the spheres 
of national as against world power. The differences may cause 
a Civil War and, if they do, and if the rebel nation or group of 
nations does not blow up the earth with atomic weapons, there 
is still no guarantee that the side of the Union will win in the 
first struggle. There may have to be others. This is the prospect 
—that is, unless that people learn from the Philadelphia lesson 
and others like it that genuine Union is necessary; and unless 
they send delegates to the forthcoming convention instructed 
without reservation to accomplish it. World union is what is 
dictated now by the developments of technology; any departure 
from it will be compromise with unreality, with backward- 
looking sentiment, with dangerous divisive forces which may 
well turn destructive. 

The other great issue, besides that of genuine union, will be: 
What kind of government for the world? Part of that, but only 
part, will be settled in the struggle over the weakness or strength 
of the Union. There will still remain issues of enormous import- 
ance. They will have their roots in old desires as well as in new 
necessities. They will have to do with liberty, with security, with 
individual Sf napa as well as with the wholly new operating 
problems of the great collectivity, that is, with the attempt to 
establish institutions which will gain and ensure progress. 

If, at the world convention which will correspond with that at 
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Philadelphia in 1787, there will almost certainly be those who will 
oppose, sincerely or insincerely, the genuine Union dictated by the 
scientific imperative, there will be others, much more numerous, 
who will be present to argue against the required governmental 
institutions. And even when mistaken, they will be equally sin- 
cere; often, indeed they will have a missionary zeal. Their appeal 
will be to sentiments more intense, because more primitive, than 
those to which the modernists and realists can appeal. Their 
arguments may be superficial, but they will be long and loud 
and they will echo in many a tired mind among the electorate. 
They will say that liberty is not being gained but stifled; that 
initiative is being strangled and that progress will consequently 
be stopped; that long held, even natural, rights are being 
infringed; that those who have created civilization are being 
penalized rather than rewarded; that the world will be over- 
whelmed by its most irresponsible breeders and that conse- 
quently starvation, misery and regress are certain to set in.* 
This will happen because those who will know the modern 
world for what. it is will be present and will be compelled out 
of their knowledge, by sheer integrity, to press for a govern- 
ment shaped to gain the combined objectives of liberty, equality, 
security and progress. These were not the objectives of any con- 


stitutional convention of the past. They were sometimes said to 
be; and there were usually, among the drafters those to whom these 
objectives were real. But no constitution ever issued which was 
not weighted to favour a class, a locality, a ruling group; and 
which was not shaped more to the issues of the past than to 


* That these are very nearly the same indictments which were brought against the 
Constitution of the United States in 1788-9 no American needs to be reminded. Even 
after the severe compromises in the Convention there were many dissidents whose themes 
were similar. Perhaps typical among them was “Cato”, now supposed to be George 
Clinton, who had then been for eleven years Governor of New York. “Cato’s” polemics 
were published in the New York Journal between September, 1787, and January, 1788. 
It was these letters to the Journal which drew the replies from Hamilton, Madison and 

ay which we know as The Federalist Papers. “Cato” said that the terms of reference had 
exceeded; but that, even if they had not, the proposed government was too big to 
be operated. Not even the promised domestic tranquillity could be guaranteed; nevertheless 
the army it would maintain for this purpose would make it tyrannous. The aristocratic 
South would dominate the frugal and industrious North; and the states would be 
improperly subject to Federal regulation. Furthermore the hodge-podge of checks and 
ces made such an impossible mix-up that dictatorship would presently supervene 
and all would be lost. Clinton being a governor, perhaps his real objection was that 
ratification was entrusted not to state legislatures in which governors had a veto, but to 
people’s conventions. Or perhaps it was that the States were obviously now to be of less 
importance than they ial thetealy been, even New York, the Empire State. It seems 
somewhat ironic that, after all this, Clinton should have served as Vice-President under 
two Presidents, thus making his transition to the New State he had fought so bitterly 
more profitable in many ways than that of his contemporaries. 
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those of the future. Those who had prospered as things were 
always managed to be present, and were always reluctant mid- 
wives to new institutions. The past has always had a heavy hand 
in the drafting of new charters; and for obvious reasons: those 
who drafted them were usually men of the past, many of whom 
were more regardful of their own interests and preferences than 
of the general good, or what amounted to the same thing, 
thought their own interests identical with the general good. 

Liberty, equality, security, progress: these, in the approaching 
age of syncopated time and space, and of equal and cheap access 
to universal forces, will require, for their attainment and protec- 
tion, institutional conceptions beyond any known to the nine- 
teenth century. A world constitution which came out of the 
past, modelled on that of the United States, which was an 
imperfect realization of eighteenth-century political desires, or 
on that of any other nation, would be utterly incapable of attain- 
ing these objectives, or, indeed, of containing and utilizing the 
forces now at large in the world. 

The question at issue in the great series of debates on which 
mankind is now entering is not whether there will be world 
government; there will be one unless, before humanity gets 
around to it, all life is destroyed. The real question is whether 
the government shall be designed for the past or for the future. 
And this is a more momentous issue in our time than it has 
ever been before because of that incredible technological accelera- 
tion of which I have spoken. The constitution of the United 
States was shaped to gain the approval of typical eighteenth- 
century men; its reshaping to meet the requirements of the 
nineteenth century was accomplished by slow and tortuous 
means. Each issue as it came up—individual rights, states’ rights, 
corporate rights, and finally social rights—had to be fought out 
in long campaigns, one of which became a costly Civil War, 
and others of which barely escaped resort to force. It required 
a century and a half to arrive at the tolerably workable instru- 
ment for American nationalism of the mid-twentieth century. 
There are still clauses in the constitution to which vested 
interests, opponents of centralization, and those who stand to 
gain from governmental chaos, appeal with at least a show of 
righteousness and legality. But there is still a little time for 
final concurrences. 

There are those who believe that there is no other way than 
this to create a governmental instrument, because no other kind 
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can gain majority acceptance. They may be right, not only for 
that reason, but for others. For instance, constitution-making 
is seldom entrusted to others than those safe men who repre- 
sent the approved ideas of their time—ideas which have had 
time to mature and to spread, to be fought over and finally to 
gain wide consent. By the time this spreading process is com- 
pleted it is almost a certainty that they will be, except as to 
basic intent, obsolete. Liberty will be defined as a kind of free- 
dom from restriction which cannot possibly be allowed in our 
time without endangering others; security will very likely be 
defined as insurance against risks which are not the really 
dangerous ‘ones in our modern world; individual rights will 
almost certainly infringe on social ones; and so on. And there 
will be lacking the necessary delegations of power to control 
the dangers, reduce the risks, and secure the initiatives which 
will be more and more essential in the future. 

It is pleasant to think of a kind of homestead or country town 
existence where every man can be a small king, where there are 
wide spaces to which the disgruntled can emigrate, and in which 
social authority is not demanding. It is pleasant to assume that 
time will be allowed for the slow and argumentative settlement 
of issues. It is pleasant but it is not realistic. In the dead world 
where these pleasures were allowed it was not required of man 
that he impose upon himself rigorous rules for social conduct, 
that his initiative be guided by the requirements of a great 
functioning Gesta/t from which there could be no exception and 
no escape; and that he act with exactness and promptitude. But 
these will be required in the century upon which we are entering 
and during which the constitution we now contemplate will be 
expected to function. 

The constitution for the future must be written expressly for 
the containment and utilization of the techniques now being 
engineered into utilization. One decade, two decades from now, 
the prime movers for industry will be others than those now in 
use; and, let us face it, they will be unsuitable for private exploita- 
tion. In that short time, also, many important sources of man’s 
clothing, his shelter and his food may well be ones heretofore 
not even thought of. Our goods may come from the sea and 
the air, as much as from the earth, synthesized with the aid of 
the newly-unlocked atomic energy. Shall we make a constitu- 
tion to govern men labouring in the factories and fields of the 
present only to find, after a little, that the factories have been 
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transformed, that the fields have become of minor importance, 
and that the great issues of economics and politics were not 
conceived at di by the constitution-makers. 

Does a transition to such a new world seem fantastic? Per- 
haps. But imagine how a forecasting of the wireless and the 
aeroplane, to say nothing of atomic fire, would have appeared 
even to the far-sighted Franklin, the practical Washington, or 
the methodical Madison, if predictions about them had been 
injected into the proceedings at Philadelphia in 1787. In those 
meetings, even the freeing of interstate commerce which had 
initiated the convention, because it was necessary to national 
union, was very little discussed. Mostly the discussion centred 
on already fading issues, held there by those who looked back- 
ward into the past rather than forward into the future. States’ 
rights held the central interest while men like Washington and 
Wilson, who thought that the states were vestigial survivors 
from the past, despaired of gaining the nationalist objectives 
they knew to be necessary. Except for a few expositions by 
James Wilson and Gouverneur Morris, the future seldom 
appeared in Philadelphia, and when it was cautiously and apolo- 
getically put forward, it was invariably shouted at and trampled 
on by Martin, Gerry, Ellsworth, Patterson, and others of the 
“local views”. No, it was not a forthright meeting. What had 
to be done could not be pushed into the open and discussed 
with frankness and reason. It had to be contrived, inserted into 
fugitive clauses, made cryptic and sometimes confused. The past 
was, at Philadelphia, on the offensive; the future was shrinking, 
reluctant and on the whole unsuccessful in finding its way into 
the constitution. 

The technological probabilities must not be allowed, in the 
coming world convention, to seem fantastic; and the nationalists 
must not be allowed, as the states’ righters were at Philadelphia, 
to centre discussion on issues which no longer have real import- 
ance. Man is coming into possession of unimaginable potential 
riches. They can only be prevented from materializing by his 
own failure to exploit the opportunities offered by science. This 
failure will be registered most effectively by omitting its facili- 
tating mechanisms from government. The future world con- 
stitution ought to provide for the planning devices and the 
operating organizations required for these tasks. Omission of 
these would be as costly in the long run as were the fatal 
concessions of the nationalists at Philadelphia. 
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Nature long ago gave up the attempt to improve individual 
man. That is the meaning—the most significant meaning—of 
the careful researches into man’s past made in our generation. 
Primitive man has become almost as well known to us as our 
contemporaries. He was so like ourselves that differences in his 
behaviour are only to be accounted for by differences in his 
circumstances. It has sometimes been concluded from this that 
there is no hope of improvement. Why, it is asked, would another 
50,000 years bring about more changes than did the last 50,000? 
The answer to this is that the last 50,000 years did make most 
enormous changes—not in man’s nature but in his behaviour. 
This was because the new circumstances called out hitherto 
unused responses from an original equipment which was far 
more varied than was apparent from the simple social behaviour 
of primitive groups. What can now be seen is that nature long 
ago found a more satisfactory method than biological change 
for the improvement of the human species. That, of course, 
was social evolution. What man cannot do alone, because of 
his limited abilities, he succeeds in doing with the collaboration 
of his fellows. There is no theoretical limit to the effectiveness 
which may be achieved by his joint effort. It is, in fact, one of 
nature’s infinities. Our civilization is the product of such com- 
plementary jointures, and what we shall have will be the product 
of further jointures. It is no torturing of terms to call this col- 
laborative mechanism a collective mind, and to think of its 
embodiment in government as the instrument par excellence of 
future progress. 

There is dissent to this. There is indeed a most ardent and 
widespread belief that collectivism is an impossible, and even 
if possible, a dangerous, sea for humanity to embark on. The 
opposite of collectivism is, of course, individualism, which 
recognizes society only as loose associations of essentially inde- 
pendent individuals, each guiding his conduct by his own 
conception of self-interest. The theory involves the belief that 
these self-interests will add up somehow to social good. 

The projection of this kind of belief would, I think, yield 
a system of government less advanced than that embodied in 
the American Constitution. It would confer theoretical rights 
on everyone which no one could actually have. Such a system 
was not so fantastic a conception when the population of the 
world was about one-quarter its present size, when there were 
wholly unutilized continents and unexploited resources, when 
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even the steam engine was unknown, and when the journey 
from Mt. Vernon to New York required something like two 
weeks. It must be insisted that to-day it is wholly fantastic. 

The forces and resources which are obviously to be utilized 
in future productive operations are of a sort which no individual, 
however gifted,. will be capable of mastering; only com- 
plementary groups, functioning for society somewhat as the 
brain functions for the human organization, bringing to decisions 
concerning direction an increasing objectivity and reflectiveness, 
will be capable of understanding and utilizing them. The sheer 
voltage of technological energy now being applied to social 
machinery would destroy any one individual through whom it 
sought to pass. Man has the choice of rejecting its potential 
power for good or of organizing the collectivity which can 
utilize it. This is perhaps not quite accurate. Matters have gone 
so far that choice is really foreclosed: that is, rejection would 
amount to suicide since these forces are just as potentially 
destructive as they are constructive. Perhaps the only real choice 
now, as I have intimated, is whether the new world will be 
entered on eagerly or reluctantly. And reluctance, if it leads to 
as much compromise as was necessary in 1787, might result in 
a narrow escape from destruction and perhaps a long period of 
painful adjustment to the new circumstances of human life. 

The new constitution, it will be seen, will need to be less 
a constitution in the classical sense, marking out what govern- 
ment may or may not do, and establishing firm relationships 
among its parts, than a flexible operating mechanism for an 
expanding society, oriented to co-operation rather than to indi- 
vidualism. It must at least embody a mechanism for envisaging 
and preparing for the visible future and for shaping the forces 
now rushing at mankind out of the great and little spaces of the 
universe. Government itself will, in fact, need to be understood 
in different terms than it has been in the past. The constitution 
of the United States, because of intense concentration on liberty, 
became an excellent instrument for protecting men and their 
corporate bodies from the controls of government. The same 
effort made it a relatively poor instrument for protecting govern- 
ment from exploitation by private interests. Little attention, 
really, was given to saying what government might do; and 
a great deal was given to saying what it might not do. That 
negativism was the product of eighteenth-century individualism 
and was good for what it was; but it cannot be pretended that 
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it contemplated one single positive duty for government other 
than those essential to the preservation of national existence. 
This was the superlative good. The superlative bad, on the other 
hand, was oppression of its citizens by a state grown strong in 
defending its existence. Between the attempts to attain the good 
and to avoid the bad, the clauses of the constitution are divided. 
Sometimes there is conflict and then the compromise is unin- 
telligible; but on the whole the intent is clear. 

Neither of these will be the central issues in shaping the world 
constitution of the future. The nationalist sentiment (which is 
so likely to dictate a weak federal union) will be most dangerous 
because it is likely to establish the conditions of imminent civil 
war; the demand for individual rights, which will be so strong 
because so many of the world’s people still have not secured 
them, may cause a kind of delayed controversy, although there 
is not likely to be formidable dissent from a clear statement of 
such obligations. The danger is that even so obsolete an issue 
may divert attention from positivist necessities, and so be 
dangerous in this sense. That all men, not only Americans, are 
coming into an age in which they must find civil rights and 
economic justice in a controlled sharing of what combined men 
and a released nature can produce, may very well not be an easy 
injunction for the constitution-makers to accept. It will be, 
nevertheless, the ruling necessity of the future. Collective man 
cannot have more than is produced, and men’s rights cannot 
run beyond those which are inherent in the collectivity to which 
all of them will belong. They may still hope to take something 
away from others or to maintain rights which others do not 
have. They will not succeed for long even if it requires violence 
to establish the principle. It will be a good time for man to be 
wise before the fact lest there be no afterward; and for him to 
embody the contributory principle in a constitution which may 
be expected to be the fundamental law of the twenty-first century. 





RE-SALE PRICE MAINTENANCE AND 
MONOPOLY : A STUDY OF THE 


GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSALS 
By G. D. H. Core 


THE Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act was passed 
only three years ago; but it is already clear—if it was not clear 
from the outset—that very little is to be expected from it as it 
stands. The entire approach to the problem in the Act was 
wrong: the Monopolies Commission established under it was 
limited to the investigation of particular cases referred to it by 
the Government, with or without a request to recommend action 
as well as to report on the facts. If action was recommended, the 
appropriate Ministry had then to take the responsibility of 
deciding what to propose, and any draft order drawn up required 
the confirmation of both Houses of Parliament before it could 
come into force. Such a procedure might have worked if there 
had been, to begin with, either a list of prohibited practices 
included in the Act itself or a general instruction to the Com- 
mission to draw up such a list as its first duty, for inclusion in 
a further Act of Parliament or in a general Statutory Order to 
be laid before Parliament for approval. In the absence of any 
such general set of principles defining the permissible limits of 
monopoly practices, the whole affair was bound to be a farce. 
The methods of restriction employed over a wide range of 
products differ from product to product mainly in inessentials: 
their broad nature is in almost all cases the same. Accordingly, 
any proposal to take action against a particular group found 
guilty by the Commission and by the Government of restrictive 
practices contrary to the public interest would have been 
widely denounced as unfair discrimination unless it had been 
applied to many others who were doing the same thing. In fact, 
when the Commission did find conclusive evidence of the 
existence of a restrictive combination governing the terms of 
sale of the great majority of dental goods, the Government 
could not see what to do about it—especially because the Com- 
mission held that the manufacturers and traders concerned had 
been making only a moderate use of the immense power which 
their virtual monopoly conferred on them. 

The reason why the problem was approached in this piece- 
meal fashion was that the Government had not in 1948 really 
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made up its mind to what extent it disapproved of monopoly 
practices, or even positively approved of them in certain aspects. 
The inter-war years had been full of complaints, above all in the 
cotton industry, about the bad effects of what was called “‘weak 
selling” —that is, cutting of prices by firms which would other- 
wise have had to close down altogether for lack of orders, but 
could keep going by selling at a loss in relation to total costs 
in the hope of a return of better times. Such practices undermined 
wage-standards, as well as spoilt the market for more efficient 
producers; and, over a much wider field, trade unions found it 
easier to strike satisfactory collective bargains with monopolists 
and highly organized trade groups which were in a position to 
maintain prices than with firms or associations in highly com- 
petitive trades, except where demand for a particular type of 
product was expanding fast. Trade unions, themselves aiming 
at a “monopoly of labour” as a means of strengthening their 
bargaining powers, were not disposed to look unfavourably on 
employers’ monopolies which resulted in a margin of profit 
that could be eaten into by demanding higher wages or improved 
conditions of employment. 

Moreover, socialists—or at any rate those socialists who 
thought of socialization of the means of production as the main 
part of socialism—had no such objection to monopoly as those 
who believed that the benefits of /aissez-faire and unlimited compe- 
tition are favourable to consumers’ interests. Socialization, at any 
rate over a large area of industry, was envisaged as involving 
public monopoly; and though those who favoured socialization 
objected to private monopoly as exploitation, the force of their 
opposition was weakened because they tended to think of 
organized as better than unorganized industry, and of state 
regulation as a desirable halfway house between private capital- 
ism and public ownership. “Rationalization” came to be a 
convenient term for monopolists to shelter under; and in the 
conditions of persistent unemployment and threat to wage- 
standards between the wars, the “planners” tended on the whole 
to prefer the monopolists to the apostles of cut-throat com- 
petition. The monopolists and the trade associations which 
followed policies of price-maintenance and output regulation 
continually asserted that their practices steadied trade and 
employment, made possible fair wages and conditions, and did 
not result in higher average prices to the consumers because they 
facilitated investment and thus fostered the cheapening of 
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production. It was also argued that the organized industries 
were in the best position for following policies of standardization 
and specialization and thus achieving the full economies of 
large-scale production. 

These contentions were manifestly untrue in some cases, 
where the effect of organization was to keep high-cost producers 
in the market by sharing out the trade, or where a well- 
entrenched group was in a position to bar a trade to new entrants. 
But there were other cases in which there was evidently some 
truth in them—for example, Imperial Chemicals or even, despite 
much that has been said to the contrary, cement. Most, however, 
of the arguments in favour of restrictive policies lost their 
force as soon as the economy began to operate under conditions 
of full employment. “Weak selling” disappeared: in face of a 
general scarcity of goods, every firm became in some degree a 
monopolist, with an assured market. New investments being 
limited, it became impossible in any event to drive obsolescent 
plant out of use, because it could not be replaced by more 
efficient instruments. The price-raising, as distinct from the 
price-equalising, effects of monopolies and trade associations 
became much more evident; and the wages-stop, itself the 
consequence of a sheer shortage of consumers’ goods, made the 
trade unions look askance at the mounting profits of the 
monopolists, even if a large part of them was being taxed away 
and a further large part set aside for capital renewals and develop- 
ments. This affected the trade union attitude. 

Throughout, the co-operative movement had been pressing 
the Government for action against monopoly practices, partly 
because it was the biggest organized body standing mainly for 
the consumers’ interest, but also because it was particularly a 
victim of one large set of restrictionists, headed by the organized 
producers of proprietary articles. The practice of re-sale price 
maintenance, whether by single large producing firms or by 
trade associations or rings of manufacturers, or of manufacturers 
and dealers combined, was especially objectionable to co- 
operators—above all in those cases in which the payment of 
co-operative dividend on purchases was treated as an infringe- 
ment of the price-regulation rules laid down as a condition of 
supply. The co-operators were deeply dissatisfied with the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act of 1948, and pressed 
the Government hard for further legislation designed com- 
pletely to outlaw this particular type of restriction; and this 
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question came up a great deal in the discussions held in 1950 
between the Labour Party and the Co-operative Union, after the 
co-operators had staked out their claim, in connection with the 
Labour programme of that year, to be more fully considered 
in the drafting of future Labour plans. 

The recent White Paper on Re-sale Price Maintenance is 
undoubtedly in part the outcome of these discussions; but it is 
also due in part to the Government’s desire to seem to be doing 
whatever it can to keep the rising cost of living in check, both 
because that is what the main body of the public wants and in 
the hope that it may help to moderate trade union wage-claims 
now that the official policy of “‘wage-restraint” has broken down. 
The Government, under these pressures, has decided to go in 
its proposals further than the Lloyd-Jacob Committee, which 
reported to it on the matter two years ago. That Committee 
drew a sharp distinction between the fixing of re-sale prices by 
an individual manufacturer, however large, and the doing of 
the same thing by organized groups of manufacturers and/or 
dealers. It proposed that the individual firm should be left to 
do as it pleased, but that the fixing of re-sale prices, if backed by 
any form of enforcement by trade associations or organized 
groups of any kind, should be made unlawful. The reason given 
for the differentiation was that “the manufacturer of a branded 
article remains responsible for the quality of the goods sold 
under his own brand: he cannot therefore be indifferent to the 
terms on which his goods are sold to the public”. Behind this 
phrase lies the contention of a number of the firms concerned 
that unless they are allowed to fix re-sale prices widespread use 
will be made of their products as what are called “‘loss-leaders” 
—that is, goods sold under cost by a dealer in order to induce 
customers to come to his shop and, when there, buy other things 
out of which he can recoup himself. This practice, much adopted 
in the United States, is peculiarly applicable to branded pro- 
prietary articles: it is much objected to by the “legitimate” 
dealers in the goods in question—for example, sellers of con- 
fectionery and booksellers. The well-known Net Book Agree- 
ment between the British Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Associa- 
tions is an outstanding instance of collective action against the 
“loss-leader” type of trading. 

The Government in its present proposals has decided that 
there is no valid reason for drawing a line between the individual 
firm and the association, and that there should be a general legal 
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prohibition of the practice of fixing minimum re-sale prices, in 
order to give the consumers the benefit of low distributive costs 
instead of basing retail prices on an assumed equality of costs 
at the retail level. This, despite the view expressed by the 
Lloyd-Jacob Committee, is obviously right. If there is a line to 
be drawn, it is not between the single firm, which may be a 
monopolist, and the association, which may not, but rather 
according to the differing conditions of the trade in different 
kinds of products. As ah author, I may be prejudiced; but I can 
see a good deal to be said in favour of some, though not of all, < 
clauses of the Net Book Agreement, Applied to books, the 
“loss-leader” system tends to inflate the sales of “best-sellers”, 
which are invariably chosen for this purpose, as against the 
sales of the general run of books. It creams the trade of the 
regular bookseller—who has in any case a hard time to keep 
going, except in the largest towns. But I take strong objection 
to that part of the agreement which limits the regular trade 
discounts to recognized booksellers, and thus tends to establish 
a bookselling monopoly. Books, however, are clearly very 
different from the general run of commodities; and even if the 
Net Book Agreement is in part a good thing, no conclusion can 
be drawn about what is legitimate in other trades. 

Let us take, then, a quite different case—that of motor cars. 
Here again there is a comprehensive agreement covering both 
manufacturers and distributors and extending to the prices to be 
paid by dealers for second-hand cars taken in part-exchange. 
The motor trade argues that this system is necessary because the 
seller of a car is in effect selling not only a commodity but also a 
service—the servicing of the car while it is in use—and must 
therefore make sure that the dealer will maintain a satisfactory 
quality of service. In this case, each manufacturer is free to fix 
his own prices on a competitive basis: the association regulates 
only the margins between wholesale and retail prices of cars and 
accessories and spare parts, the allowances to be made for used 
cars, and, nowadays, the conditions under which a new car 
may not be immediately re-sold. It is argued that, unless this were 
done, the garage trade is such as to lend itself to a great deal of 
price-cutting at the cost of quality of service; and here again 
there is obviously some substance in the contention, but the 
case is peculiar, fully as much as that of the trade in books, 
though in quite a different way. 

Take, then, a third case—that of the trade in chocolate. The 
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leading manufacturers of this commodity have a reputation for 
a sense of the public interest that would make it surprising if 
they were found to be playing the part of irresponsible monopo- 
lists. Yet they have a system of re-sale price maintenance which, 
though a good deal less rigid than those already referred to, 
covers a large part of the trade in the established brands. In this 
instance, only a small part of the total sales is made by shops 
which sell only confectionery, and the total number of retail 
outlets is very large and is made up of many different kinds of 
“sales-points”. The main pressure seems, however, to have come 
from regular confectioners: these found their trade threatened 
by price-cutting rivals who stocked a few leading brands for 
sale at cut prices and made their profits on the sale of non- 
branded confectionery bought outside the main suppliers, or 
of other kinds of goods. The manufacturers agreed to introduce 
re-sale price maintenance chiefly on the ground that the price- 
cutters were an unstable element in the trade, constantly coming 
and going and tending on the whole to encourage the sale of 
sub-standard products. In this case, I should say that the argu- 
ment in favour of fixed re-sale prices is weak, though plausible: 
once admitted, it opens the door much too wide. 

At this point, we had better come back to the general question. 
I do not propose, in this brief article, to attempt any discussion 
of the broad issue of the effects of monopoly upon output and 
prices at the manufacturing stage. That is a most important 
question; but it cannot be dealt with in an incidental paragraph. 
I must limit what I have to say to re-sale price maintenance as a 
particular form of restriction. This practice may enable a 
monopolist, or a ring, to charge higher prices at the factory than 
could be charged without it, as far as it limits competition among 
producers or wholesalers or at the retail end. But its main effect, 
as distinct from what a monopolist or a ring could achieve 
without it, will be to make the consumer pay for what he buys 
a price unaffected by the actual costs of distributing the article. 
If he lives near the source of supply, he will pay as much as if he 
lives far away: whether he carries his purchase home or has it 
expensively delivered to him will not affect the price: nor will 
he be able to achieve any economy by seeking out the most 
efficient dealer, or that one whose costs are for any reasons 
lowest. He will pay a standard price for a service of which the 
cost varies greatly from dealer to dealer. 

Undoubtedly this system, as the White Paper points out, 
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encourages the entry of firms into those branches of distribution 
in which it flourishes; for it results in guaranteed margins and 
favours especially the small trader who is looking for a safe 
minimum of profitable turnover. It also tends to foster extrava- 
gant service on the part of low-cost traders who are precluded 
from reducing prices and therefore try to compete in quality of 
service. Most people will agree that at present a tendency exists 
towards over-employment in the distributive trades, in relation 
to what the economy can properly spare from other occupations; 

and in these circumstances keen competition might well have the 
double effect of shutting down marginal high-cost traders and 
of promoting economies in man-power through the speedier 
development of self-service methods. These results, however, 

would hardly be great, merely from the removal of re-sale price 
maintenance: nor, evidently, does the Government expect its 
proposals to have any considerable effect on the cost of living— 
indeed, Sir Hartley Shawcross has explicitly disclaimed such 
hopes. The main case in favour of outlawing re-sale price 
maintenance is that it puts undue power into the hands of 
irresponsible monopolists or monopolistic groups, and that such 
a situation is intolerable when every penny has, for reasons of 
national economy, to be looked at more closely than ever. 

The maintenance of re-sale prices cannot, however, be properly 
considered in isolation, apart from a practice which commonly, 
though not universally, goes with it—exclusive dealing, or at 
the least preferential dealing with traders who are parties to the 
bargain. Most of the substantial schemes of re-sale price main- 
tenance are embodied in agreements to which both manufacturers 
and distributors are parties, and include clauses which either 
restrict traders to stocking only goods derived from the manu- 
facturers in the group, or manufacturers to supplying only 
“authorized” traders (or of course both), or, at the least, give 
traders in the group better terms than traders outside it. Such 
clauses evoke the ancient, but by no means dead, idea of the 
“right to a trade”—which goes back to the medieval gilds and 
lives on in the practices both of the recognized higher pro- 
fessions, such as doctors and lawyers and accountants, and of the 
trade unions of skilled workers. The establishment, or at least 
the attempt to establish, such an exclusive right has been 
characteristic of the development of the newer professions; and 
the sentiment behind it—which is also a matter of hard business 
—finds a ready echo in any assembly of retail traders. 
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It is clearly in the consumers’ interest, except when some very 
strong reason can be shown to the contrary, that any trader 
should be free to sell whatever he pleases to stock. Such an 
arrangement is convenient, and tends to make the trader respon- 
sive to the customer’s wants. Anything which confines dealing 
to an exclusive body of specialist traders is bad, unless a very 
special case can be made out; and so is anything which discrim- 
nates in respect of what the dealer pays between “legitimate” 
traders and “‘interlopers”. It has, however, been found in not a 
few cases that price-maintenance is very difficult to enforce 
without some element of exclusive dealing, or at least price- 
discrimination between dealers: so that, quite largely, the two 
practices have to be judged together. 

Although the Government has now come down on the side 
of a general’ measure forbidding re-sale price maintenance and 
the practices chiefly associated with it, there are clear signs in 
the White Paper that exceptions are contemplated, where a good 
enough case can be made out. The Lloyd-Jacob Committee, 
which went less far than the White Paper, recommended the 
Government, as a preliminary to action, to engage in discussions 
with the principal associations of manufacturers and traders 
concerning the best means of ensuring that consumers should be 
allowed to get the benefit of price-reductions which low-cost 
distributors could afford to make, and the proposals put forward 
in the White Paper follow on the failure of these discussions to 
bring to light any willingness on the part of the trades concerned 
to modify their practices. The Government, in effect, having 
failed to persuade the restrictionists to agree that there is 
anything amiss with their behaviour, decided to put them in 
a position in which each of them would have either to justify 
its conduct from the standpoint of its consistency with the 
public interest, or to give it up. Of what this would mean in 
practice, if the Government’s proposals were to become law, 
it is not easy to form any idea. Many, or few, of the firms and 
groups affected might make out a good, or a plausible, enough 
case to be treated as exceptions; and, in such decisions, a great 
deal might depend on the trend of government policy at the 
time—and still more on the party complexion of the government 
in office. 

If the present proposals become law, and if a Labour Govern- 
ment remains in power to carry them into effect, the possession 
of the authority to allow forms of price-maintenance as ex- 
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ceptions to a general prohibition will obviously strengthen the 
Government’s hand in developing price-controls and the supply 
of reasonably priced goods over a fairly extensive field. The 
prices prescribed under government control arrangements are, 
of course, normally maximum or standard rather than minimum 
prices; but under conditions of scarcity the maximum and the 
minimum will always tend to become the same, as they have 
done under schemes of “utility” production. Within the Govern- 
ment’s present powers there have been serious difficulties in 
the way of enforcing a sufficient output of “utility” lines. These 
would not of course be removed if the Government were in a 
position to attach conditions to permission to fix re-sale prices 
for particular classes of goods; but the existence of the power 
might make some difference. The White Paper underlines the 
point that it is not prepared to take any action limiting the 
freedom of manufacturers to fix maximum te-sale prices; and 
there is much to be said for a large extension of the practice 
of labelling packaged goods in this way, as well as of widening 
the range of goods sold under “utility” conditions. In these 
matters, however, nothing that it is proposed to do about 
re-sale price maintenance can be expected to play more than a 
minor part. 

The White Paper has had what most people would call a 
favourable reception. Hardly anyone, except the bodies whose 
practices it is proposed to outlaw, has attacked it for what it 
positively puts forward. It has been criticized by some Con- 
servatives—and also by some Liberals—for exempting socialized 
enterprises from its scope, and by others for making no parallel 
attack on the restrictive policies of certain kinds of trade union. 
As against these sins of omission, it has been welcomed en- 
thusiastically by a number of /zissez-faire economists, who 
profess to see in it a recognition by the Government of the error 
of its price-fixing ways and the promise of a re-invocation of the 
holy principle of cut-throat competition. On the first of these 
points, it is difficult to see what the critics would be at, unless 
they really mean that we ought to vary the price of postage 
according to the different costs of delivery in near or remote 
areas, or to charge consumers of gas or electricity, or even water, 
according to the costs incline in supplying each individual 
dwelling. There is a great deal to be said in favour of standard 
prices for standard goods, whenever they do not involve the 
exaction of monopoly profits based on the costs of the highest- 
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cost producers. On the second point, no one seriously supposes 
that trade union practices can be dealt with in the same way as 
those of trade associations—an attempt which has broken down 
even in the United States. Labour emphatically is not a com- 
modity in the same sense as a bar of chocolate or a motor-car: 
collective bargaining about human rights is a very different thing 
from fixing a minimum price for an article of commerce. If 
trade union restrictive practices need to be dealt with at all by 
legislation, and can be with good effect, they will require an 
Act of their own, quite distinct from any measure regulating 
ordinary business monopolies. 

Finally, as for the plaudits of the friends of /aissez-faire, let 
them take what comfort they can. There is nothing at all in- 
consistent in forbidding irresponsible private monopolists to 
fix minimum re-sale prices and continuing to fix maximum prices 
for utility and other controlled goods. Indeed, if the Govern- 
ment wishes to make any real impact on living costs by means of 
price-regulation, it will have to do this mainly by re-erecting the 
controls which have been so largely swept away during the past 
few years and by insisting on a much larger proportion of 
supplies of consumers’ goods for the home market being 
produced and sold under “utility” conditions. 

The White Paper, in effect, though it strikes at the roots of a 
practice which extends over a considerable range of consumer 
products, can of itself make no major difference to the trend of 
living costs. Even if nearly a third of the supply of consumers’ 
goods sold in shops is subject to some form of retail price 
maintenance (or rather was in 1938—the date to which the 
estimate refers) it is unlikely that in most cases the abolition of 
the practice would in the event make more than a fractional 
difference to prices, unless it were accompanied by measures 
designed to improve the efficiency of distribution. This is no 
good reason against carrying the proposals of the White Paper 
into effect, or against strengthening the powers of the Monopo- 
lies Commission in other ways; but it remains true that the 
White Paper is more important as a gesture and a warning than 
as a positive contribution towards cheaper living, which is in 
the last resort mainly a matter dependent on international 
factors or, in its domestic aspects, on cutting out the high-cost 
producer and tidying up the wasteful chaos of the existing 
distributive system. 
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WELFARE STATE 
By N. A. SmitrH 


I 


QUT of social conditions such as those described in the 
pages of Dickens, Mayhew, and Booth there arose in the closing 
decades of the last century a new working class movement of 
revolt that was both helped and subdued by an insurgent wing 
of the middle class ready to voice its claims and to give them a 
theoretical framework. In 1945 this movement culminated in a 
government of working class leaders and middle class in- 
tellectuals; and from that year we date the welfare state many 
features of which, however, were begun by earlier legislation. 

So far the welfare state has been little criticized. Its principal 
beneficiaries are the electorally powerful wage earning classes. 
Public men of all parties are therefore careful to pay lip service 
both to Demos and to the welfare state. Heavy taxation is 
disliked by the owning classes, but this taxation has not as yet 
fundamentally impaired their privileged position. As to the 
middle class, those members of it who have spent much of their 
lives advocating the welfare state are naturally disinclined to 
criticize their own creation. Besides, the organization and 
administration of the welfare state has become a middle class 
vested interest. In children’s welfare alone there are now 
many different kinds of professional and semi-professional jobs 
non-existent half a century ago. From middle class quarters, 
therefore, as well as from working class politicians and the 
working classes themselves there is constant pressure to increase 
the scope and functions of the welfare state; and for the present 
it seems to be agreed on all sides that the social services are 
good and that we can do with more of them. 


2 


We can distinguish four ideas or aspirations underlying the 
welfare state. 

First—mutual aid. Few people can rely on their neighbours 
for help nowadays: industrialism and the impersonal nature of 
urban life have almost extinguished neighbourliness. Members 
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of families still help out one another as before, but families now 
tend to be smaller, more scattered, and less cohesive. Above all, 
those living in the big towns are for the most part helplessly 
dependent on the efficiency and goodwill of large organizations 
for their livelihood and comfort. When things go wrong and 
they can get no work, nor food, nor houseroom, they can only 
turn for help to those other large organizations, the state and the 
local authorities. We have only to read Victorian social history 
or to look, at those countries where communally organized 
mutual aid does not exist, or is only rudimentarily organized, 
to see how much more horrible modern civilization can be 
without it. 

Second—social welfare. The purpose here is to improve con- 
ditions, not by striking at the root causes of our social problems 
but by palliative and reformative measures undertaken when the 
troubles shew themselves in individuals and families. A family 
is poverty stricken, perhaps because the father drinks or gambles: 
therefore give the children free school meals and “‘necessitous” 
clothing. A woman deserts her husband and child: therefore 
put the child into a boarding school. A boy picks up bad com- 
panions on the streets and is caught with a stolen bicycle: 
therefore refer him to a child guidance clinic or put him into an 
approved school. Or you may have a family of three girls where 
the parents are uncertified mental defectives. The father, found 
guilty of incest, goes to prison; two girls are taken into care by 
the local authority; the third goes into a home to await an 
illegitimate baby; and the mother goes on public assistance. 

Such cases are endless; and the question arises whether the 
social problem can ever be solved by welfare methods. The 
answer is that it can never be so solved. The flooding river of 
social mischance and evil simply cannot be dried up by plugging 
some of the worst leaks. Social welfare, badly needed as it is, 
can never be a substitute for more fundamental reform. Never- 
theless, it has come to be regarded by many as such a substitute. 

Third—social justice. What is sought here is greater equality, 
chiefly through the wider diffusion of those privileges hitherto 
reserved for the more well-to-do. We narrow the gap by bring- 
ing down the rich and at their expense raising up the poor. 
Thus the poor are given nominal equality with the rich as 
regards education and medical treatment, and houses and flats 
are built for their occupation whilst those better off are left to 
solve their own housing problems. 
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3 


The quest for social justice brings us face to face with the 
fourth aspiration behind the welfare state. This may be described, 
perhaps not too unfairly, as the hope that society may be re- 
formed without really changing anything. Many people approve 
of redistributive taxation because it takes money from those 
who can afford it and gives it to the poor as grants and sub- 
sidies. But it may be asked—Why go to all this trouble to 
redistribute income: why not distribute it properly in the first 
place? Instead of giving free legal aid to poor persons why not 
simplify and cheapen the law and reform the legal profession? 
Instead of trying to give all children some sort of old school tie 
why not bring the education system into line with modern 
thought and modern needs? Instead of increasing and diversify- 
ing the number of first aid therapies in the welfare state why 
not take steps to build up social health and thus gradually get 
rid of the need for so much first aid? 

Part of the answer is that we do not agree how these things 
should be done even where we want them done. It is certain that 
reform would be slow, difficult, and politically dangerous; and 
it would be opposed not only by the interests involved, and by 
the millions of simple conservatives in the welfare state (many 
of whom vote labour or liberal), but by much of progressive 
opinion also. For example, though the heavy taxation of un- 
earned incomes, which would have been regarded as wicked a 
century ago, is now accepted as part of the order of things even 
by those who pay most in such taxes, the legal extinction of the 
rentier and landowner as such would find few supporters any- 
where—certainly not among wage earners. When the latter, 
in their millions, fill up their weekly football coupons they do so 
in the hope that they will win a prize big enough to enable them 
to join the ranks of the receivers of unearned incomes. They see 
nothing wrong in a man living in comfort without having to 
work for his living: ¢hat is their ambition; and those who succeed 
are envied, not condemned. Successful gamblers are allowed to 
withdraw themselves from productive work and live thereafter 
on the work of others because inheritance does the same thing 
every day among the propertied classes. The fact is that when 
we raise a democratic welfare state on the foundations of the 
unreformed old social order we must expect some of the vices 
of that order to spread from the minority to the majority in the 
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name of social justice and equality. In particular, the paradisiacal 
dream of the rentier is not only unextinguished in the welfare 
state but spreading to classes that once had no hopes of an 
unearned income and a cushioned existence. It is possible for 
the minority to be carried on the backs of the majority but not 
for the majority itself to be so carried. Accordingly, it would be 
wiser to equalize by abolishing indefensible privilege altogether, 
not to spread it more widely and to help or allow those below to 
imitate the parasitism of those above. Such a step, however, 
would mean a change in ideas and beliefs and in public policy 
far more revolutionary than anything yet contemplated in the 
welfare state or by its upholders. 

Education is a good example of the sort of muddle we get 
into when we try to change things while leaving them much as 
before. Our schools are ranged in a hierarchy in which some 
schools have much more “‘parity of esteem” than others. Now, 
parents do not want the school system reformed; they want their 
children to have a privileged education or, as they call it, a good 
education; and they seek places for them in the schools most 
esteemed. But it is impossible to please everybody in this matter 
and so, as a first step, all secondary schools are declared equal. 
This leaves the situation as before. Next, as places in the grammar 
schools are sought most of all (largely because of the prestige 
of the independent schools, all of them grammar schools of one 
kind or another, and because of the preferred jobs to which the 
grammar schools have hitherto led) educational reformers try 
to get round the difficulty by declaring all secondary “‘streams” 
equal and in some areas combine them together in compre- 
hensive schools on one site so that there shall be no doubt about 
it. Also, the school certificate, formerly taken only by those 
children in grammar schools, is put into the grasp of all who stay 
on at whatever school up to the requisite age. This equalising 
down has the effect of enhancing the prestige of the grammar 
schools that remain, especially those outside the state system, 
and of making parents ever more wishful of sending their 
children to them. But only those who can afford it will be able 
to get the privileged education they seek. The next stage there- 
fore is to advocate that fees in independent schools be done away 
with and that entry into them be b_ “merit”. Reformers have no 
wish to abolish the independent schools for they concede their 
superiority and, in fact, usually send their own children to them. 

Behind all this controversy lies the assumption that the main 
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purpose of a school is to improve social status and to open up 
favoured careers. No deeper understanding of the role of 
education in a complicated civilization is shown either by those 
who press for educational “reform”, or by those opposing it. 


4 


Public spirited men and women actively supporting the 
policies and practices of the welfare state find it hard to believe 
that all may not be as well in it as they like to think. Conscious 
of their good intentions they are apt to assume that no harm 
can come of their efforts if they put aside private interests and 
pursue what they believe to be the good of society with dis- 
interested zeal. This is by no means the case as may be seen if we 
try to assess the gains and losses of the welfare state. 

It is often said that poverty has practically disappeared in the 
welfare state. Certainly a nation that aims to get rid of poverty 
is more likely to do so than one where the governing classes 
think nothing of it and are preoccupied with other ends. So 
much can be put to the credit of the welfare state as compared 
with, say, Victorian England or Franco’s Spain. But to have a 
nominal aim is one thing, to feel it as a vital purpose is another. 
Something has been done in post war England to take the edge 
off poverty, especially where children are concerned; beggars 
are at present less numerous; and some classes of workers are 
better off than before. Yet the kind of poverty that is just above 
subsistence level is still widespread and sowing and reaping 
daily its harvest of bad health, premature death, pinched lives, 
mean minds, and crime. Even now the problem of poverty is 
not put where it belongs in social policy, at the top of the list 
after national defence. We tend to be misled, too, by American 
ideas of what constitutes prosperity. An English docker may 
now own a television set and spend more on drink, tobacco, 
and gambling while his wife has a fur coat and his children go 
to the cinema several times a week and consume innumerable 
ice creams; but he still lives in the same squalid environment 
near the docks and the background and psychology of poverty 
are as before. Much of the increased prosperity of the working 
classes in recent years is of this kind—a semi-luxury gloss on a 
fundamental poverty below. The welfare state is just as prone as 
other industrial societies to misdirection of effort and to the 
kind of poverty that is due more to wrong ideas and to waste 
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than to lack of material goods or to inequalities of wealth. A 
country where larger numbers of people are educated and 
sensible enough to prefer a simple standard of life (not the same 
things as a low standard of life), and where they seek and value 
fresh air, sunlight, cleanliness, peace, quiet, and beauty in their 
surroundings is more likely, given the same effort and material 
resources, to get rid of its poverty and squalor than one where 
the government and people, caught alike in the net of inter- 
national politics and industrial rivalry, are individually and 
collectively! pursuing power and prosperity. In the latter case, 
as in England, energy is fruitlessly wasted on ventures abroad, 
and on quixotic schemes for developing Backward Areas over- 
seas when such Areas lie all around us at home; new industrial 
slums are created while old ones continue to rot; paper plans 
for improvement are torn up on the plea of necessity, mostly 
the necessity due to unchecked numbers and to the lack of a 
population policy; people are taxed harder and perpetually told 
to work harder and save more to overcome some crisis; and 
real poverty and the mentality of poverty tend to spread, not 
diminish. Massed squalor may be the goal towards which present 
ideas and policies are leading the welfare state. 


5 


Besides leaving uncured such social diseases of feudalism and 
commercialism as poverty and property the welfare state is 
adding to them some as yet undiagnosed ones of its own. We 
have always had with us an owning class taking a large slice 
from the national income and giving nothing, or next to nothing, 
in return. Industry and commerce have added to it another class 
of people used to an easy going life and expecting to hand their 
advantages on to their children. We also have today a larger 
number of pensioners of various kinds. As if these were not 
enough at a time when we perhaps can less afford to keep them 
in the ways to which they are accustomed welfare legislation 
has added to them a new and growing class, mostly wage earners, 
receiving subsidies from public funds sometimes to the tune of 
hundreds of pounds a year, apart from what they get from the 
ordinary services provided out of rates and taxes. A member of 
this new privileged class may, for example, be a widow drawing 
pension and allowances, and living perhaps in a rate subsidised 
flat, who has persuaded the local education authority to place 
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one or more of her children in boarding schools. One mother at 
work may have two children cared for in a day nursery while 
another in the same position is told there are no vacancies for 
her children. There are families of three and four children 
receiving subsidies of several hundreds of pounds a year under 
the Education Acts alone. Many persons living in local authority 
flats and houses are just as well off as neighbours who must not 
only pay an economic rent for their own houses but contribute 
also to the artificially low rent of the council dwellings. One 
man may have his old mother cared for in a local authority’s 
Home while another old lady, perhaps on her own, is refused 
admittance on the grounds that everybody cannot be helped. 
This, of course, is true: it is impossible for everybody, or the 
majority, to take more from the pool of rates and taxes than they 
put into it. The expansion of the welfare state has to be halted 
somewhere; and when that point is reached some remain within 
the charmed circle of assistance whilst others equally deserving 
must stay outside. But this is an age of democratic envy. What 
Tom gets Dick wants; and when Harry hears about it he wants 
it too. When Dick and Harry are refused, as they must be, they 
are envious and resentful. Not only therefore does the welfare 
state create a new privileged class: it generates new social 
jealousies as well. 

Moreover, the competitive struggle for benefits introduces 
a new and corrupting element into the relations of public men 
with their supporters and constituents. Politically speaking, the 
welfare state is a “winner”, and any partizan who wishes to 
stay in the favour of the electorate and his party will be rash to 
make a critical examination of our social services in public. 
Instead, he must speak of them with discreet enthusiasm and be 
prepared, if elected, to spend much of his time dealing with 
complaints from constituents who have not got what they 
wanted from the social services. Later, he will perhaps make a 
virtue of this task by boasting in his election leaflets of the 
number of grievances he has taken up with Authority during his 
previous term of office. The ordinary citizen certainly needs 
some protection against government departments and local 
authorities whose officials are sometimes lazy, stupid, and 
careless. The elected representative will therefore hear of 
wrongs that need righting; but his correspondents are more 
likely to be those who intend to make a nuisance of themselves 
until they get some benefit to which they are no more entitled 
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than others, or those who think that paying rates and taxes 
gives them the right to any benefits going. All the same, his 
popularity will partly depend on the results he is able to show, 
and on the zeal and energy with which he follows up complaints 
made to him. 


6 


A general deterioration of standards in many quarters seems 
to have taken place since the floodgates of democracy and 
equality were opened, and quantity at the expense of quality and 
lowered standards all round are among the characteristics of the 
welfare state as we know it at present. There are signs that the 
welfare state may not lead to that healthier, happier, more 
cultivated and leisured middle class society of spacious homes 
and towns as was once thought possible but more probably 
to a future of tatterdemalion squalor and garish splendours, 
queues and crowdedness, weariness and “copious low grade 
living” (H. G. Wells’ phrase), flat and cultureless. Judged by 
the very low standards of Victorian life there has, of course, been 
an improvement, not a falling off. Children now sit 40-50 a 
class in secondary modern schools and learn French whereas 
in the old senior elementary schools they only learnt to read and 
write English. A poor man may crowd with others into a doctor’s 
waiting room and get such advice and treatment, without pay- 
ment, as the somewhat harassed and overworked practitioner 
can give him. Most workers are now entitled to one week or 
more paid holiday every year and these holidays they can spend, 
if they so wish, in camps carefully organized so as to ensure 
that they miss none of the crowds and noises to which the city 
streets and workplaces have accustomed them. Such changes 
may be called gains when put against the legacy of evil surround- 
ings and the mass tradition of degraded living we have inherited. 
The question is whether the curve of endeavour and achievement 
is going to flatten out at the present level, or fall again, or 
whether it will rise if present shortages are overcome and the 
pressure against existing resources eased. 

Let us suppose that the world becomes more peaceful and 
that the welfare state in England continues much as at present 
for another 20 years under successive Labour administrations. 
If we are on the right lines now some real progress should be 
discernible after a quarter-century of welfare legislation and 
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practice. Yet when we survey the field of welfare policy and of 
the social services have we really good reason to believe that 
any of uur great social problems will have begun to be brought 
under control at the end of the period? 

The distribution of the national income would probably 
change still more in favour of wage earners as compared with 
salary earners and drawers of rents, interest, and profits, but this 
change would need to go a good deal further than is now thought 
desirable or possible before it began seriously to disturb the 
English class system. 

In education, a completed school building programme and 
the raising of the school leaving age to 16 would leave things 
much as now; and is it likely that another generation through 
such schools would emerge better educated or instructed 
than at present? One effect of each increment of popular educa- 
tion so far has been to increase by another million the circulation 
of that part of the daily press that specializes in exploiting 
vulgarity and sensationalism. And while educational opportunity 
has opened the doors of learning and of skill to some young 
people of talent, it has also put into grammar schools many 
children who are quite unsuited to academic courses, and into 
the universities others who really have no business there. 

Again, great hopes have been pinned on town and country 

lanning. A recent Progress Report* is little more than a survey 
of difficulties and an enumeration of paper plans. The difficulties 
are very great; but can we hope that a start will be made in 
overcoming them in the years ahead unless, among other meas- 
ures, there is a correlative population policy with a Minister 
of Population to work it? Moreover, just as we are now recon- 
ciled to a lengthening list of road deaths and to an increasing 
number of maimed cripples as the price we must pay for a 
prosperous motor industry that can be turned over to war 
production, so we must accept the typical environment of 
industrialism if we continue to pursue industrial wealth and 
power as our chief aim. We cannot have it both ways, at least 
not in these islands. So, while the blitzed commercial and civic 
centres of some towns may be rebuilt under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, some new roads laid 
down to ease the traffic problems of such towns as Oxford, 
and the more remote parts of the designated National Parks 
perhaps left unspoilt, the problem of the big cities is unlikely 

* Town and Country Planning, 1943-51 (Cmd. 8,204). 
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to be any more tractable a generation hence, nor may the New 
Towns become so distinguishable from the old once they have 
started to give way to the pressure of population and of develop- 
ment both within and without. 

In the health services, the supply of new hospitals, clinics, 
health centres, and convalescent homes, competently staffed and 
adequately equipped, will depend on the resources and man- 
power that can be found for them. We may or may not get 
them in the coming years. If we do, sick people should get 

rompter and better attention than they get now in many cases. 

et, while it is important to have skilled medical attention 
ready when ‘it is needed, should we be right in regarding an 
expanded health service and two or three times as many hospital 
beds filled with injured and ailing people as signs of social 
progress when it might be possible by other means to secure a 
reduction in the numbers of those requiring the services of 
the doctor, surgeon, and psychiatrist? A bandage, after all, is 
not an indication of healthy, unwounded flesh nor a crutch of 
physical normality. But in the health services, as in other aspects 
of the welfare state, we think much of cures but little of pre- 
vention, for we are reluctant to face the difficult problems of 
social reconstruction and the changes in mind and habits that a 
policy of prevention would entail. 

Similarly, we might scatter the land more abundantly with 
children’s officers, child guidance clinics, juvenile courts and 
probation officers, homes for the maladjusted, clubs for boys 
and girls, and so forth only to find at the end of another genera- 
tion of such activities that juvenile troubles are running at as 
high a level as before whereas appropriate action by a Minister 
of Population—e.g. some sort of qualification bar for marriage 
and measures to ensure that parents understand their responsi- 
bilities better and are held more to them—might save a few 
homes from being broken and begin to stop the trouble at one 
of its sources. 


. 


Such is the best we could perhaps expect in a more peaceful 
world where the government could turn over to the social 
services some of the money now given to war preparation. But, 
in the end, the inexhaustible appetite for privilege and benefits 
would still be unsatisfied while a more prolonged attempt to 
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cope with our social problems by trying to undo mischief 
already done would leave the physical and mental sources of 
these problems untouched. 

What in fact is more likely to happen, apart from the break 
up of the welfare state through economic pressure or in war, 
is its capture by a government oriented more towards the 
interests of property than those of the wage earners so that the 
benefits of the social services are increasingly diverted into 
maintaining the status and position of those classes at whose 
expense some wage earners have hitherto improved their lot. 
OF this there are signs already. A scheme of graded family 
allowances was put up to the Population Commission, and there 
is steady propaganda for giving to the parents of children in fee 
charging schools the whole or part of the cost of the tuition fees. 
Also, it would not be difficult, for instance, to arrange for 
better free medical services for some classes than for others, or 
to subsidize middle class housing more and working class 
housing less. 


8 


Knowledge of the unfavourable facts and trends in the welfare 
state seems at present mostly confined to those who work the 
various welfare schemes. But in time the facts will speak more 
generally for themselves; and the sort of mental and moral 
crisis will then arise that always arises when millenial hopes begin 
to dwindle. No fresh thought or honest facing of facts is to be 
expected from our politicians who are not only committed to the 
welfare state as it has become but, as a class, deeply frustrated 
by party mass politics and the struggle for office. Nor will it be 
easy for less partizan-minded progressives to abandon or 
revise some of the assumptions of the liberal-Fabian circle of 
ideas that has dominated their minds during the past half-century. 
This system of thought has now largely run its course, but noth- 
ing so good or hopeful as it once seemed to be, or as was 
utilitarianism in its hey-day, has yet appeared to take its place. 

Meanwhile, we may take note of certain weaknesses in the 
prevailing mentality that recent English experience has made 
more obvious. There is first the unsolved question of privilege. 
In a mass democracy privilege is far more pervasively corrupting 
than in ancien regime conditions where class distinctions are 
rigidly drawn and accepted, for propaganda on behalf of social 
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justice leads on millions of people to believe that they too can 
have something for nothing, or at least a good deal more for 
a great deal less, and that some political and financial legerdemain 
is going to arrange for everybody to take more out of the pool 
than they put into it. No stable and progressive society can be 
built on such fool’s paradise notions, nor on conditions where a 
large and influential minority has the right to exempt itself from 
the natural need for work and effort, and the state of permitted 
idleness becomes by example the private ambition and day 
dream of all and sundry. 

Then there is the problem of freedom and discipline. It is a 
truism that inJustrialism knits together the community and 
makes men more closely dependent on one another and on the 
government. When the welfare state is added to industrialism 
the need for social discipline and a stronger and more developed 
sense of individual responsibility is even greater since indiscipline 
and irresponsibility create public expenditure in all directions. 
But we still talk emptily of freedom as if England was a virgin 
land where settlers were pushing forward and fending for 
themselves like Lincoln’s father. As, in fact, our destinies are 
closely linked and become more so every day whether we like 
it or not (the fact is much disliked by some people), earlier and 
simpler ideas of freedom no longer fit the facts and must be 
replaced by more complex and disciplined codes of conduct and 
social obligation. 

So far the welfare state has helped to spread irresponsibility. 
Thousands of men who have deserted their wives and families 
walk the streets knowing that their dependants will be 
provided for out of public funds and not left to starve as 
formerly, or put into the workhouse. Workers can strike with 
the same knowledge. The many ready made schemes for helping 
children in and out of school undoubtedly weaken the sense of 
parental responsibility in many cases and rob parents of the 
readiness to make efforts and sacrifices themselves. The mother 
who goes to work, not necessarily because she must but because 
she finds little to do whilst her children are provided for else- 
where in the daytime, gets used to the cigarettes and outings and 
semi-luxuries these extra earnings give, and is then usually 
ready to ask for her children to be taken off her hands more and 
more. We need a truthful study of this aspect of the welfare 
state and of the ways welfare schemes are affecting popular and 
parental psychology. 
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Thirdly, we need to study with fresh minds the prevailing 
concepts of social justice and equality. Equality has been 
carried to its logical absurdity in the suffrage, and the fool and 
the sage now stand equal before the ballot box. Equality in 
practice rsually means levelling down, or attempts to secure 
equality of privilege. In education, the s here of quality not 
equality, harm has already been done in this way. The equali- 
tarian reaction against indefensible privilege was necessary but 
it has gone too far. What needs now to be emphasized is natural 
inequality, and the a ned of merit and proved capacity. 
Social justice can only be achieved in the justly unequal society. 

It is perhaps in education that the weakness and traditionalism 
of prevailing social thought are seen most plainly. The dead hand 
of the Renaissance lies heavily on English education. Almost 
nothing is being done in our schools, state or independent, to 
give the child an inkling into the sort of society in which he 
finds himself, and some knowledge of social cause and effect, 
though he mostly lives piled up with others in a congested and 
intricately organized environment in which the ordinary citizen 
needs to acquire new and unaccustomed kinds of feeling, 
thought, and behaviour if he is not to become a potential 
liability and nuisance. 

Though education is no panacea there is perhaps less Dead 
Sea fruit to be had from a better system of education under 
teachers having modern minds, moral courage, and a sense of 
vocation than from intensified governmental activity on the 
political and economic lines congenial to most progressives, 
and to those who wield power in the welfare state. Here, in 
what may be termed the “mechanist error’, lies one of ‘the 
fundamental reasons for the failure of much welfare state policy. 








MOROCCO, YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY 


By Nevitt BaRBouR 


IN 1905, the Kaiser Wilhelm II landed at Tangier and an- 
nounced his support for the independence of the Moorish 
Empire. His purpose was to keep the French out of Morocco 
ot, if this could not be achieved, to ensure that Germany, a 
late-comer on the scene, should not remain without a share of 
the spoils which other Powers were acquiring. For the third of 
the four great'divisions of Arab territory amongst the European 
states was impending, and it was not yet quite clear how the 
distribution would be made.* 

Unlike other states with Arab governments, the Moorish 
Empire had never been subject to the Turks. It differed from 
them also in geographical situation, in the nature of the govern- 
ment, in the size of the Berber-speaking population and in the 
existence of powerful feudal nobles. In spite of this, Morocco 
passed through the same historical stages as the other Arab- 
governed states outside Arabia: invasion by Arabs, conversion 
to Islam, adoption of Arabic for all purposes of culture and 
administration, grandeur, decadence, subjection to a European 
power and finally the growth of Arab nationalism. 

Never having come under Turkish rule, the Moorish Empire 
retained a purely Arab and medieval character right up to the 
Franco-Spanish occupation of 1912. The Sultan and his Ministers 
continued to wear the traditional simple and elegant white 
robes, which made a pleasant and democratic contrast with the 
uniforms favoured in the nineteenth century at the courts of 
Constantinople, Tunis, and Algiers. In the towns, the arts of 
building and decoration were highly developed; Fez, the 
aftistic and intellectual as well as political capital, contained a 
water system, introduced in the twelfth century, by which every 
house was supplied with running water; the city was well 
furnished with bath houses and ingenious hydraulic mills; the 
handicrafts were extremely artistic and the workers organized 
in a system of guilds; the art of cooking had reached a high 
degree of perfection—in short, the country possessed all the 


* 1827 Algeria to France; 1881 Egypt to England, 1882 Tunisia to France; 1911 Libya 
to Italy, 1912 Morocco to France; 1922 Syria and Lebanon to France, Iraq and Palestine 
(including Trans-Jordan) to England. 
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elements of a refined urban civilization. But this was completely 
mediaeval in character; the attempt of the last really independent 
Sultan, Mulai Hassan (1873-1894) to send students abroad and 
to reform the Makhzen, as the Moorish administrative machine 
was called, proved completely abortive. 

As late as 1912, there were no railways and virtually no roads 
in the country. The Islamic penalty of amputation for theft was 
still enforced and the heads of rebels and other executed persons 
were displayed over the city gates. There were no doctors or 
engineers; and there was no printing press. The foreign diplo- 
mats lived in Tangier and few Europeans ventured into the 
interior, Certain specialists were, however, employed at the 
court in Fez; notably, a Scot, commanding the bodyguard; an 
English physician; a Spanish dentist; and a italian who was 
engaged to manufacture arms but ‘is remembered chiefly as the 
maker of the iron cage in which a captured rebel leader, Bu 
Hamara, was exhibited in 1909. Administrative and cultural 
standards had actually fallen far below those of earlier centuries; 
where in the Middle Ages there had been a hundred booksellers, 
there were now ten. The intense religious faith of the people 
was marred by fanaticism, ignorance, and superstition. Towns- 
men and tribesmen alike had no doubt that the Almighty would, 
in case of need, intervene miraculously in their defence; in the 
meanwhile, they made no effort to prepare themselves for the 
shock of contact with the modern world. After the death of 
Mulai Hassan, in 1894, the last resources of the Empire were 
squandered on an unbelievable assortment of expensive toys 
such as diamond-studded cameras and golden bicycles and on 
firework displays and circuses, by which ministers sought to 
keep the young prince Mulai Abdul Aziz amused, while they 
managed affairs as they wished. The tribes began to escape 
control; and when Christians were attacked in coastal areas, 
the Makhzen’s difficulties were increased by the exaggerated 
demands for compensation made by European powers seeking 
for territorial or economic advantage. By the beginning of the 
century it was obvious that the “persistent impotence”* of the 
Makhzen was certain to lead to foreign occupation. 

Geographically, Morocco is unique among Arab states in 
having an Atlantic seaboard, facing the New World. Cut off 
from black Africa by the Atlas mountains, as Spain and Portugal 
are frora France by the Pyrenees, it forms with the Iberian 

* Franco-Spanish Accord, 1904. 
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Peninsula an intermediate zone neither wholly European nor 
wholly African. The Arabic name of the country, al Maghrib al 
Aqsa, or “Far West” denotes that it is the most westerly of the 
countries composing the “Maghrib” or western Arab world. 
This was considered by Arab historians to consist of Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Tripolitania, as well as Morocco, while Muslim 
Spain was generally regarded as a separate entity. However this 
may be, Andalusia was the centre in which western Arab 
civilization reached its highest point and the principal source 
from which it passed to Morocco. “North Africa. . .” wrote an 
Arab historian, “derived its present (eleventh century A.D.) 
wealth, importance, and commerce from Andalusians settling 
in it. After the last disastrous war, thousands of all classes and 
professions sought refuge in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. 
Workmen and peasants . . . mixed with the inhabitants, helped 
in agriculture, discovered sources of water, used them for 
irrigation, planted trees, and introduced water-mills, and other 
inventions. . . . Townsmen being well-educated soon made 
themselves known at court and in the main cities where they 
filled posts of distinction and became viziers, secretaries, govern- 
ors of provinces, district officers, tax-collectors and so forth, 
so that there was no region where some of the principal 
authorities were not Andalusians. . . . Before the arrival of the 
Andalusians, many now flourishing trades were hardly known 
in North Africa.”* 

Until 1912, the Moroccan state was known to English writers 
as the “Moorish Empire”. It was called an Empire because it 
was not a homogeneous nation, in the modern sense, but 
consisted on the one hand of a number of cities which were 
centres of Arabic civilization and on the other of a multitude 
of tribes and country-people held together by the power and 
religious prestige of the monarch. The word “Moorish” had 
more than a geographical significance. A Moor meant any 
Muslim of the western Arab world and, at a period when the 
Moors were the Muslim people most familiar to Europeans, 
was even applied to Muslims in other parts of the world, as 
in the case of the “Moors” of Ceylon or of the Philippines. 
The Moorish Empire, in fact, was a Muslim state, based on 
Morocco, with a governing class composed of Arabic-speaking 
officials who were for the most part of mixed Arab, Berber, and 
Spanish descent. Its traditions resembled those of the medieval 


* Al Maqgari, Nafb ef Tib (quoting Ibn Ghalib). 
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Emirates of Cordoba and Granada and the maintenance of 
Islam and' the spread of the Arabic language and culture were 
the constant objects of its care. 

The original inhabitants of Morocco, as of the rest of North 
Africa, were Berbers. They accepted Islam after the Arab 
invasions and the use of Arabic soon became the rule in the 
cities and along the main lines of communication. The great 
Berber dynasties, moreover, the Almoravids, the Almohads, 
and the Beni Merin were not only fanatically Muslim, but used 
Arabic for all governmental and cultural purposes. Nevertheless, 
in the mountains, the tribesmen, to the extent probably of half 
the total population, continued to talk Berber; many of them, 
escaping the control of the Sultan, retained the use of their 
customary law, instead of the Sharia of Islam. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, indeed, it was usual to refer to the 
North African Governments as the Barbary States; and the local 
colour of Morocco, with the anarchic independence of the 
tribes and the abundance of strong personalities, is largely 
Berber. This non-Arab basis of the population, however, pat 


not in itself distinguish Morocco from other “Arab” states 
outside Arabia. Syria, Iraq, and particularly Egypt had all 
possessed non-Arab populations; like Morocco, they became 


Arab states by adopting the language of their conquerors and 
developing with them a new, Islamic civilization. 

Until to-day there exist in Morocco great nobles, exercising 
absolute power in their own territories. Some of these, like the 
Sheriffs of Wazzan, one of whom The Times in 1892 accused the 
French Government of setting up as a rival to the Sultan Mulai 
Hassan, are Arab and derive their position mainly from religious 
prestige. Others, particularly the Berber chieftains of the Atlas, 
are real territorial feudal lords, whose headquarters are in 
enormous castles in the mountains. Like Plantaganet nobles, 
these chiefs do not hesitate to oppose the monarch if his govern- 
ment is weak, or they have a personal grievance against him. 
Before the occupation of 1912, a great part of the Moorish art 
of government consisted in the management of these great 
persons and the followers whom they controlled. The country 
was in fact spoken of as “Bilad al Makhzen”, the area under 
central control, and “‘Bilad es Siba”, the area of dissidence; 
these areas expanded or contracted respectively as the power 
of the Sultan increased or diminished. In this sense it was still 
possible to say of the Moorish Empire in the twentieth century, 
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after a thousand years of independent existence, that it had 
never become a “political unity” genuinely subject to a single 
central government;* it was still a medieval empire, not a 
modern centralized state. 

In 1912, France succeeded in rounding off her Empire in 
North-West Africa by inducing the Sultan to sign a document 
known as the Treaty of Fez. This was brief but comprehensive; 
it gave the French Government authority to occupy the country 
militarily, in so far as was necessary to establish order and assure 
the security of commerce, and to introduce whatever reforms 
it thought desirable. These were to include the renovation of the 
Makhzen itself. Decrees would be issued in the Sultan’s name 
and must bear his signature. A French Resident-General would 
be appointed to act as the Sultan’s Foreign Minister and conduct 
his relations with foreign Governments. The maintenance of 
the prestige and position of the Sultan and his successors was 
guaranteed. His person and his estates would be protected 
against any menace which might threaten them. The city of 
Tangier, in which the foreign diplomats had acquired various 
privileges, was to have a special status. The French Government 
was to give Spain a position corresponding to its geographical 
position and its possessions on the coast of Morocco. 

In accordance with a previous Franco-Spanish Agreement 
(1904), the Spanish Government was in fact given in the Riff 
Zone a position similar to that of France in the remaining nine- 
tenths of the country. A viceroy (Ah+alifa) from the royal family 
was appointed for the zone, so that the Spanish authorities 
could be entirely independent of the Sultan and the French 
Resident-General, and the integrity of the Empire be yet 
nominally maintained. 

In order to secure European sanction for this operation, 
France had had to negotiate with a number of powers. English 
acquiescence had been secured (1904) by an undertaking that 
France would not interfere in Egyptian affairs and that Tangier 
would be neutralized; Italy’s by an undertaking that France 
would not interfere in Libya (1900); and Germany’s (1911) by 
a cession of French territory in the Congo. In addition, the 
Moroccan question had, owing to the German intervention, 
been discussed at a full-dress international conference held at 
Algeciras in 1906. This had solemnly declared that reforms were 
necessary in the Moorish Empire, but that they must be based 


* Foreign Office Peace Handbooks, Morocco, 1919. 
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on the sovereignty and independence of the Sultan, the integrity 
of his domains, and equality of economic opportunity in 
Morocco for all states. 

The immediate occasion of the signing of the Treaty of Fez 
was the restoration of order around Fez by French troops. 
The Sultan had been virtually besieged there by tribes who 
were in dissidence as a result of his government’s weakness and 
the extent to which he was under foreign influence. The signature 
of the Treaty was followed by a rising of the townspeople; 
this was suppressed after sixty-six French lives had been lost. 
The Sultan, Mulai Hafid, deeply humiliated, was shortly after- 
wards persuaded to abdicate in consideration of a monetary 
compensation. The Protectorate authorities induced the Ulama 
to nominate in his place his brother Mulai Yusuf, known for 
his piety and his “placid and accommodating’’* disposition. 

Profiting from long experience in Algeria and Tunisia, the 
French authorities, under an administrator of genius, Marshall 
Lyautey, set to work with great energy. A rising in the south 
was soon suppressed and though it took twenty-two years to 
subject the wilder tribes, order was rapidly established in most 
of the country. Roads and railways were built, a fine port 
constructed at Casablanca and modern cities developed. 
Hospitals, schools, and other amenities were introduced and their 
benefits began to be appreciated by the Moroccans. Very soon 
Morocco became known as an outstanding example of colonizing 
skill and as a romantic country where the traveller, while 
enjoying the amenities of modern life, could at any moment 
step aside, in all security, into the fantastic and mysterious 
world of the Arabian Nights. For Marshall Lyautey was an 
aesthete as well as an administrator, and by his instructions the 
old cities were left intact and the new cities built beside them. 
For the moment this principle facilitated the task of government. 
The Sherifian officials and the generality of the people, having 
realized that God was not going to intervene to destroy the 
infidel, were like men in a dream. It was easiest to leave them 
in their own world, where Sultan and Makhzen seemed to still 
exist, while the twentieth-century government functioned in 
newly created organizations behind or beside them. It was only 
later that the disadvantages of keeping the Makhzen unreformed 
began to appear. The Moroccan people became a sort of living 
museum; the Makhzen, which should have afforded them a 


* H. Benazet, L’ Afrique frangaise en Danger, 1947. 
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means of political expression, had become a strait-jacket within 
which the bursting new life surged and heaved and searched 
in vain for the appropriate outlet. 

The first serious shock to the régime occurred in 1925 when 
the Riff leader Abdelkrim after inflicting a series of defeats on 
the Spanish turned his arms against the French. For a moment 
it appeared that he would compel the evacuation of the interior. 
The well-to-do classes might be a little apprehensive of their 
fate under Riff rule, but this victory of Moroccan and Muslim 
over foreigner and Christian provoked an emotional response 
throughout the country. When Abdelkrim had been defeated 
and deported, the Moors muttered more loudly than before that 
they supposed the Protectorate would not last for ever. For by 
now two grievances were deeply felt. One was the privileged 
position and increasing number of the settlers, French and 
South European, and the amount of fertile land which they had 
acquired and were brilliantly developing. The other was the 
complete control of French officials over policy in every matter, 
except the purely personal affairs of the Moroccans, and their 
employment in the humblest official posts. Morocco might have 
been a Sleeping Beauty restored to the waking world by a French 
Prince Charming. But the Prince was not of her race or religion 
and it appeared that his relatives were to be advanced and her 
property to be developed for their advantage. 

The first real manifestation of political feeling in the modern 
sense was caused by the issue of the so-called Berber Decree in 
1930. This made it obligatory for all Berber tribes to use Berber 
customary law and in criminal cases made them subject to the 
French penal code. The Moorish Government had never 
completed the process of making the country Arab and Islamic, 
but legislation designed to prevent this was contrary to the 
tradition of a thousand years. Nor did the French authorities 
conceal the fact that this measure was intended to introduce 
communalism and perpetuate French rule. Marshall Lyautey 
himself stated that “our [French] interest demands that we 
should make the Berbers develop outside the framework of 
Islam”’.* For this purpose, special schools were to be established. 
The ensuing protest echoed in the eastern Arab world and 
throughout Islam, and the decree was somewhat modified in the 
following year. 

Meanwhile, a politically conscious generation was growing 

* P. Marty, Le Maroc de Demain, 1925, pp. 228, 252. 
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up. In 1930, the first political party, the Action Marocaine, came 
into being. The leaders, then little more than students—Allal 
al Fasi, from the Qarawiyin Mosque-University; Ahmed Balafrej, 
graduate of the Sorbonne, and Mohammed ibn Hassan al 
Wazzani, graduate of Geneva University—took their stand on 
the 1912 Treaty. They asked for the suppression of direct 
administration, equality between French and Moroccans, a 
higher percentage of Moroccan officials and the creation of 
elected municipalities. Seven years later (1937), they added 
to their demands liberty of the press, the reorganization of 
justice, the application of French social legislation to Moroccans 
and the cessation of official colonization. In 1936 and 1937, 
disorders occurred and a good many Moroccans were killed by 
police action; a state of siege was declared; the Action Marocaine 
was ordered to dissolve and Al Fasi was exiled from Morocco. 
In 1927, on the death of the Sultan Mulai Yusuf, his third 
son, Sidi Muhammad, had been raised to the throne at the age 
of sixteen. As the years passed, it became clear that he possessed 
character and resolution. Of irreproachable private life, he gave 
his children an excellent upbringing, both European and 
Arabic. Active in promoting education and other social develop- 
ments among his people, his popularity was such that his visits 
to the old capital, Fez, evoked patriotic demonstrations which 
‘were ill-viewed by the Residency, which therefore restricted 
his movements. For his subjects, the war-period was an occasion 
of intellectual ferment. The declaration of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the Four Freedoms aroused fervent hopes. A violent 
radio campaign in Arabic from Berlin attacking the Allies as 
oppressors of the Arabs and enemies of Arab unity was followed 
with malicious joy. In 1941, Britain countered by proclaiming 
her sympathy for the idea of Arab unity and, though this 
concerned the East only, the implications for the Maghrib were 
obvious. In 1942, Morocco was brought directly into contact 
with the Anglo-Saxon world by the landing of American and 
British troops; these, whether they wished it or not, could not 
help becoming the missionaries of Anglo-Saxon ideas. Later 
in the war, Syria and the Lebanon became independent states 
free of all French control. Foreign leaders, including President 
Roosevelt, visited Morocco and made direct contact with the 
Sultan, whose reputation abroad had been enhanced by his 
refusal to allow the Residency during the Vichy period to 
introduce anti-Jewish legislation into Morocco. Meanwhile the 
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medieval and moribund Makhzen was still presided over by the 
nonagenarian Vizier who had held the same office for the whole 
period of the Protectorate, as he still does to-day when he is 
approaching his hundredth year. Policy and executive control, 
apart from a limited sphere of purely native affairs, remained in 
French hands. 

In 1944, a new organization, Hizb al Istiqlal, the Independence 
Party, was formed. Declaring that it was hopeless to expect 
reforms from the existing régime, it presented a Manifesto to the 
Sultan, asking that the independence of Morocco should be 
——- and a constitutional monatchy established, “‘com- 
parable to that of the oriental Muslim states”. The subsequent 
arrest of the Secretary-General, Balafrej, was followed by 
disorders in various cities. Two Europeans lost their lives in 
Rabat and many Moroccans were killed in the police 
action. 

Two years later, a new Resident-General, M. Eirik Labonne, 
having released Allal al Fasi from his nine years’ exile and given 
permission for the reappearance of opposition papers in Arabic 
and French, announced (July 22nd, 1946) long-awaited new 
proposals. These envisaged rapid industrialization, a great 
extension of education (in French) for Moroccans, permission 
for Moroccan industrial (but not agricultural) workers to join 
trade unions, and the formation of elected assemblies, municipal, 
regional and central, culminating in a Franco-Moroccan Council 
of Government. These proposals were violently attacked by 
the French settlers and big industrialists who dreaded any 
possible access of Moroccans to political and trade union life 
and any extension of education which would increase their 
claim to a vote. Nor did the Istiqlal welcome them. Industriali- 
zation would, they thought, mean more foreign exploitation; 
local assemblies would accentuate communalism and feudal 
regionalism, and legalize the settlers’ claim to exercise political 
tights in Morocco while retaining French nationality; and they 
wanted education in Arabic, not French. In August, therefore, 
they countered by proposing the abrogation of the Treaty of 
Fez and the institution of a Moroccan Government, guaranteed 
by a treaty with France which would at the same time secure the 
“legitimate” rights of the settlers. The final blow to M. 
Labonne’s régime arose from a royal progress which the Sultan 
made through the zone of Spanish influence, where the Viceroy 
from Tetuan did homage to him, to the city of Tangier. The 
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journey, unprecedented under the Protectorate, evoked great 
nationalist enthusiasm. This reached a climax when the Sultan, 
in the multi-nationally administered Tangier, delivered, on 
April roth, 1947; a speech in honour of Moroccan unity, the 
Arab future, and the Arab League, but failed to include an 
agreed sentence, actually issued to the press, inviting Moroccans 
to look to friendly states, and particularly to France, for in- 
spiration and technical assistance. Possibly the Sultan’s action 
was due to indignation at a slaughter of Moroccans, on the eve 
of his journey, when Senegalese troops ran amok at Casablanca; 
but whether this was so or not, the omission was an obvious 
slight to the Resident-General and could not fail to antagonize 
French opinion and so render concessions to the nationalist 
point of view less likely. On returning to Rabat, moreover, the 
Sultan refused to sign some of the ) dart submitted to him. 
In May (1947) therefore, the civilian Resident-General, M. 
Labonne, was replaced by General Juin. The latter came of 
Algerian settler stock and had a reputation for ability and 
determination. He made it clear that he believed he had a mission 
to fulfil and it was said that the French Government had prom- 
ised him a free hand, including as a last resort the right to 
reproduce the “inspired abdication” of Mulai Hafid.* An 
earlier initiative of his, however, had not proved fortunate. 
As chief of the French defence staff, he had urged M. Labonne 
to approve the transfer of the ageing Abdelkrim from his 
twenty years’ exile in Réunion to France. The gesture would 
appear magnanimous and it was apparently thought that 
Abdelkrim would serve as a figure-head whose prestige could 
be opposed to that of the Sultan.t However, on his way to 
France he yielded to the appeal of compatriots who visited the 
ship on which he was travelling and took refuge in 

Here he immediately became head of a “Maghrib one” ” 
campaigning for a united North Africa to be associated with the 
Arab League and outside the French Union. 

General Juin’s policy differed from his predecessor’s in 
firmness rather than aim. He wished to replace French officials 
by Moroccans, at least in the lower ranks, and at higher levels 
to create a link between the Makhzen and the French-controlled 
Departments, by attaching to the latter Moroccan Under- 
Secretaries of State representing the Grand Vizier. The three 
Moroccan Viziers would moreover meet the French Directors 


* H. Benazet, L’A‘rigque frangaise en Danger, 1947, p. 234. t Ibid., p. 237. 
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monthly, under the presidency of the Grand Vizier. An Imperial 
Cabinet consisting of Moroccans would be formed to advise 
the Sultan. The ultimate objective appeared to be a Morocco 
composed of four communities, Arabs, Berbers, Europeans, 
and Jews, whose political life would be built up from local 
councils. Under the Resident-General’s firm control the new 
system began to work, if uneasily. 

In November, 1950, the Sultan, whose sympathy for the 
Istiqlal view had long been clear, took the opportunity of a 
state visit to France to propose officially the negotiation of a new 
Treaty. Though unsuccessful in this, he received a great popular 
welcome on his return to Morocco. Feeling rose, and in Decem- 
ber, a wealthy merchant Si Laghzawi, at the meeting of the 
Consultative Council—the only national body containing elected 
Moroccan members—began to deliver an analysis of the Public 
Works Budget which was in fact a political discourse designed to 
show that the Moroccan inhabitants were being exploited for 
the benefit of the European settlers. Ordered from the room by 
General Juin, he was followed by the remaining ten elected 
members. 

Meanwhile, the greatest of the feudal lords, Tihami al Glawi, 
and other Caids who supported the Protectorate government 
and had therefore been attacked by the Istiqlal for their arbitrary 
and allegedly oppressive rule, began to be seriously alarmed. The 
Glawi himself reproached the Sultan to his face for showing favour 
to a Party which, he claimed, was the ally of the communists 
and the enemy of Islam. He also complained that the Sultan was 
listening to the grievances of the Glawi’s dependants. At the end 
of the tirade, which was lengthy, Sidi Muhammad is believed to 
have replied that the first subject was a matter of national 
policy which did not concern the Glawi. As regards the second, 
the rulers of Morocco had always listened to the complaints of 
their subjects and, before the Protectorate, there had actually 
been a Minister of Grievances. However, if the Pasha respected 
the rights of his dependants, there would be no reason for 
them to complain. Thereupon the Glawi declared that Sidi 
Muhammad was the Sultan of the Istiqlal, not of Morocco. 
At this, the Sultan ordered his chamberlain to dismiss the 
Pasha (it is said, he used the phrase “this dog”) and to forbid 
him to enter his presence again. 

These events decided the Resident-General that the time had 


come to clarify the situation. On January 26th, 1951, before 
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leaving thecountry for afew days, he delivered what wasvirtually 
an ultimatum, calling upon the ‘Sultan to disavow ithe Istiqlal. 
Reports in the French press to the effect that the Resident- 
General was proposing to force the Sultan to abdicate led the 
‘Foreign Minister (M. Schumann), who had come itmto power 
since General Juin took office, to make it clear that this measure 
would not have the approval of the existing French Government. 
On February 12th, General Juin returned to Morocco and 
nine days later announced that negotiations had broken down. 
Immediately .after this, large mmmbers of :armed ‘tribesmen led 
by their Caids, obviously »with the’ approval of the French 
authorities, appeared at Fez and on the .outskirts of Rabat, 
while wamings were sent to the Sultan from the Residemcy that 
public feeling was now such that his throne would be in danger 
if he did not at ance disown the Istiqlal. The Sultan appealed ito 
President Auriol; the latter gave the Sultan certain assurances 
concerning the future, but made it clear at the same time that 
General Juin would not be disavowed. Sidi Muhammad :there- 
fore:consented to the dismissal of those members of the Impesial 
Cabinet who supported the Istiqlal, and to the :issue af two 
prodlamations. ‘The first, in his own mame, repudiated .com- 
munism and foreign ideologies; the second, signed by the Grand 
Vizier, stated that order was being imperilled iby the activities of 
“a certain party”. This solution, which was\clearly a:compromise, 
was denounced by the Glawi as a victory for the Istiqlal; the 
Sultan for his part informed an Egyptian journalist that he -had 
acted under the compulsion of the Residency. Nevertheless a 
detente resulted, and the Sultan eventually signed some, though 
not all, of the decrees presented ito him. This quieter atmosphere 
was not seriously disturbed by an astonishingly violent <anti- 
French outburst in the press of Egypt, the Arab countries, :and 
Pakistan, accusing the Protectorate authorities of bombarding 
Fez and of other imaginary outrages. 

The futare of Morocco, the largest of the Barbary States, 
cannot be treated in isolation from that of Algeria and Tunisia, 
ot without regard to the French position in North Africa in 
general. It is, however, obvious that 8,500,000 Moroccans, 
active, imtelligent, and increasingly educated, cannot be much 
longer ived of all political rights; they must in some way be 
associated with the government of their country. The present 
uneasy balance is in fact only preserved by means of what a 
French writer has called the “preventive hygiene of an 
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implacable police”.* The aim of the Istiqlal is a Moroccan 
Government, associated with the Arab League, though possibly 
in alliance with France, in which the European settlers have the 
same rights as Muslim ‘Moroccans, but no more. The Residency, 
on the other hand, desires a Franco-Moroccan Government 
within the French Union, in which the European settlers retain 
a special and privileged status. The French Government is 
liberally inclined, but has to reckon with the complete intran- 
sigeance of the settlers. 

Hitherto, Moroccans who are not townsmen—and they form 
the ovetwhelming majority—have been little accessible to 
nationalist propaganda, owing to close supervision of the 
Istiqlal’s emissaries, who have not been allowed to travel freely 
in the country areas; though the Glawi’s protest to the Sultan 
appears to show a growing anxiety in this respect. It was thus 
possible for the recent tribal demonstration to be organized and 
to some extent to reproduce circumstances which led to the 
signing of the Treaty of Fez nearly forty years earlier. It is, 
however,- very doubtful whether the operation could be carried 
out a third time. Three tribes in the Tadla region, when they 
realized the purpose for which they had been assembled, de- 
manded that their supposed protest against the Sultan should be 
withdrawn.t And though many vested interests are opposed to 
the nationalists, it is doubtful whether such opposition possesses 
any greater solidity than did the Princely régimes in India in 
1948. 

ie the towns, the Istiqlal appear already to possess a strong 
majority; in the only elected municipality, Fez, all elected 
members belong to the Party, though their candidates were far 
from having official encouragement; and the same is true of the 
Consultative Council, the only national body containing elected 
members. All classes of the population are represented in 
the Party and it enjoys the sympathy of the Sultan. It is well- 
organized, disposes of considerable funds and has founded 
many Arab schools in Morocco; these, like the Berber schools 
of the French, no doubt have a political as well as a pedagogic 
purpose; and it carries on propaganda in Paris, Cairo, and 
Washington. Unlike the Communist Party, it is not legally 
recognized; it was therefore led to a degree of cooperation with 
the communists in order to utilize the facilities which they 


* H. de Montety, Le Monde, July 26th, 1951. 
t Le Monde, April 3rd, 1951. 
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enjoy for propaganda in trade union and other circles; but this 
no more showed ideological sympathy than U.S. cooperation 
with the Soviet Union did in the War. The Istiqlal leaders 
profess a faith which is nearer to that of the British Labour 
Party than to communism, and they claim to stand for con- 
stitutional monarchy, democracy and social reform. If they 
enjoyed equal political rights with the communists, they would 
almost certainly terminate all relations with them as soon as 
they could form trade unions and other organizations of their 
own. Of course, the nationalists have had no experience of the 
practical difficulties of government or of the strain which the 
attempt would place on their relations with the Sultan and on 
the sincerity of their own professions; and they lack technicians 
of every sort. While there are more than 3,000 Arab doctors in 
Egypt, there are less than a dozen in Morocco. Nothing near the 
present standards of administration could be maintained without 
a long period of French assistance, as the Istiqlal verbally at 
least recognize. The leaders would no doubt also have great 
difficulty in managing the tribes from whom they have been 
isolated and of whose language and customs they have little 
knowledge. Association with the Arab League affords them 
encouragement and helps them to put their case before the 
world. The League, however, has its hands full of unsolved 
problems of its own and is far from inspiring in the French that 
confidence which would enable it to act as a mediator. The 
British approach to the problem would perhaps be a declaration 
accepting the principle of independence, while laying down 
stages for its achievement. This would, however, hardly be 
possible without a previous understanding with the nationalists; 
and hitherto their leader, Allal al Fasi, at present in Tangier, 
though his personality inspires the respect of those who meet 
him, has given the impression of excessive intransigeance in this 
respect. In any case, French tradition is different from British; 
and the presence of European settlers, who have increased from 
$1,000 in 1921 to 330,000 in 1950, while the Muslim population 
has risen from 3,500,000 to 8,500,000, has created a problem 
which recalls South Africa or Kenya rather than Egypt or 
India. French intelligence, magnanimity, and resolution will be 
tested to the full in seeking to bring to a successful conclusion 
an experiment which has in many respects been quite outstanding. 
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Tie Lirs or JosepH# CHAMBERLAIN, Vol. IV: rgorrgo3. By JULIAN 
Amery.. (Macmillan. 533 pp. 305.) 

Wrrn Mriner in Sourn Arrica. By Lroneu Curtis. (Blackwell. 354 pp. 
15S) 

HE first three volumes of this gargantuan biography were by the Jate 
Mr: Garvin, and Mr. Amery has inherited from him a very difficult task. 
Garvin’ was a highly successful journalist, but, as the years passed; he 
suffered badly from the occupational disease of his trade—a hardening of 
the brain centre which produces thought and a loosening of the centre which 
produces and controls words. This makes for successful journalism, but it 
is not a good equipment for the writer of a serious book. The brilliant 
verbosity of Garvin, which kept him in the front rank of British journalists 
for many years, and which was closely connected with his inability, for hard: 
and concise thinking, led him to adopt a wrong scale for this. biography. 
Chamberlain was a considerable politician and an interesting character; 
circumstances enabled him to occupy a key position during a period when 
politically the fate of western man was in the balance, and the main interest 
of his: career is the fatal way in which he became, unconsciously and’ un- 
willingly; a powerful force tipping the balance to disaster. But the vision of 
his mind, his soul; and his imagination was limited, and, outside the narrow 
circle of politics upon which he concentrated all his powers and his ambitions 
he was blind, deaf and dumb. The biographer should, therefore, have. 
concentrated upon this fascinating aspect of Chamberlain’s career, his 
historical place in one of the most crucial transition periods of European 
history. The task would have: required concentrated thought and concise 
writing, and,everything of importance in Chamberlain’s life could have been 
given in two volumes. Unfortunately Garvin took the opposite course; 
he meandered profusely through the infinitely unimportant as well as the 
important facts so that, when he died, he had already produced. three fat, 
flat volumes, but we were still fighting the Boer war and Queen: Victoria 
was still alive. 

Mr. Amery,, naturally, has had to continue on Garvin’s lines; Vol. IV gives 
a highly detailed account of Chamberlain’s doings in 1901 and 1902,,and: we 
are to have another volume dealing with the Tariff. Reform campaign and 
Chamberlain’s end: Mr. Amery has done his job: competently and, om the 
lines adopted, has produced as good and as interesting a volume as. was 
possible. It gives us. many interesting facts and often makes: valuable com- 
ments on them, but the mass of trivial facts, and, incidents blurs the. vision 
of historical perspective and is rather wearisome. , 

In. our review of the previous volumes we put forward the view that 
Chamberlain’s break with the Liberals over Home Rule was a disaster, 
because it took out of the Liberal Party the only man who might have led 
it to adopt:a programme of great social, socialist, and international reforms 
which alone could. have brought peace and prosperity to Britain and Europe. 
This volume confirms that reading of history. The jaws of the imperialist 
and conservative trap had closed firmly over the former radical non- 
conformist and he was now a prisoner of the Church, the ruling classes, 
and the Tories. We see him bring the Boer war to “‘a successful conclusion” 
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and lay the foundations of the modern form of British imperialism. But 
in the sphere of social reform his Tory masters held him in.a vice. By his aid 
the essential reforms were, with disastrous results, postponed for 10 or 20 
years, and were left for the tortuous opportunist Lloyd George to initiate. 
One.of the chief reasons, for Chamberlain’s failure becomes apparent in this 
volume. His political principles. were crude, parochial, and derived from 
the world of business. Politics were merely what he called “The Common 
Sense of Business”. But that, as events proved, is an inadequate basis for a 
statesman dealing with one of the greatest social and international crises 
of history. 

Mr. Curtis’s book covers the same period as Volume IV of Chamberlain’s 
life and’ is intimately connected with the subject-matter. Towards the end 
of 1899 he enlisted in the Inns of Court Volunteers and fought in the Boer 
war uutil the middle of 1900. In October, 1900, he became a member of 
Milner’s famous “Kindergarten” and served under him in very responsible 
political posts, ending his career in South Africa as Assistant Colonial 
Secretary to the Transvaal. The book consists in part of letters to his family 
describing his experiences in the war and of a diary covering the period 1900 
to 1902. The book is intrinsically interesting, because Mr. Curtis has a lively 
and an enquiring mind which tries to see beneath the surface of political 
things or events.. It throws light, not upon Chamberlain, but upon that 
strange figure, who plays so prominent a part in Mr. Amery’s volume, 


Alfred Milner. LEONARD: WOOLF. 
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TRADE Unton Law. By Norman A. Crrrine. (S#evens. yoo pp. £2 55.) 


Tus is the book on trade union law for which members and officials of 
trade unions, the interested lay public, and members of the legal profession 
have long been waiting. The last edition of Slesser and Baker’s standard 
work on this subject appeared in 1927—immediately after the Trades Dis- 
putes Act had fundamentally abridged the legal rights of the trade unions. 
The Trades Disputes Act has since been repealed and many other important 
legal changes have occurred in the interim between these two books. When 
Mr. Norman Citrine set out to write his book it was merely to bring the 
work of Slesser and Baker up to date, but in the process of revision he found 
himself writing what was essentially a completely new book; one that is far 
more extensive in its scope and treatment of the subject than that of his 
predecessors. 

Mr. Citrine,|who is head of the legal department of the Trades Union 
Congress, was in a unique position to carry out his research and obtain an 
unusual insight into this branch of the law, which every year extends its 
ramifications and grows in importance as the trade union movement extends 
its size, power, and responsibilities. The treatment of the subject matter not 
only displays a thorough acquaintance with it, but brings to bear a lucidity 
of thought and expression which is not always found in legal text books. 
Part one of the'book is a model exposition of the history of trade union law 
and the two legal doctrines of restraint of trade and conspiracy which are 
fundamental to it; parts two and three deal exhaustively with the statutes 
and judicial interpretations; while part four is an invaluable series of appen- 
dices, bringing together in full or relevant parts the details of the main 
statutes, orders, and regulations made since 1871. Included in the appendices 
are examples of the many forms required to be used by registered trade 


unions; political fund instructions, rules, and forms; Rules of Court; and 


a summary of the matters which ought to be covered by the rules of any 
trade union. In addition the book is equipped with excellent indices to the 
statutes, cases, and decisions of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
etc.; and for the benefit of the layman a glossary of legal terms and abbrevia- 
tions that will be highly appreciated by those who have previously suffered 
from authors in the legal profession disdaining to make any concession to 
the man without Latin. Altogether this is a complete work that will have 
an invaluable place as a standard of reference for many years to come. 

No one could write a book of this kind, dealing with many matters that 
are legally and politically controversial, without incurring disagreements 
as to emphasis and interpretation. For example, Mr. Citrine’s analysis of the 
legality of the general strike and the present state of the law since the repeal 
of the 1927 Trades Disputes Act will not satisfy those who lean to the point 
of view—ably supported a few years ago by Mr. Henry Strauss, M.P., in 
his pamphlet, Trade Unions and the Law—that the weight of legal argument 
was in favour of the opinions of Astbury, J., and Sir John Simon, that the 
general strike was illegal. In the opinion of this reviewer the most cogent 
of the arguments of those who defended the 1927 Act against repeal was 
that it made the law relating to general strikes more specific. Nevertheless, 
the Act was a bad one to achieve this end and was rightly repealed. More- 
over, it is doubtful if a general strike can be prevented by legislation, for 
if social relations have become so strained as to lead the trade union move- 
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ment to take this step, then considerations of legality will not prevent serious 
strife. The most powerful safeguard against the recurrence of a general 
strike lies not so much in the law as in the consolidation of the voluntary 
co-operation of trade unions with industry and the state, at all levels of 
policy making and administration, that has gradually developed during the 
past ten years. 

If sometimes Mr. Citrine’s choice of words reflects his sympathies and 
gives the historical section the faintest of tendentious flavours, and they 
might possibly be construed in that way by the sensitive, his scrupulous 
care to be as objective as humanly possible is evident throughout the book, 
which is a fine piece of scholarship. 

B. C. Roserts. 


HuMAN Nezeps. By MicHaEt GRAHAM. (Cresse¢ Press. 252 pp. 155.) 


Mag. GrauHaM belongs to the naturalistic school of ethics, and has added 
one more to the attempts to find the recipe for the good society by the 
inspection and analysis of human experience. He brings to his task gusto 
and self-confidence, a lively jargon-free style, a naturalist’s special knowledge 
of animal behaviour, and a wide acquaintance with history and crear am ° 
Although discussing well-worn questions, Mr. Graham does not allow his 
argument to be clogged by continual reference to other authorities, whether 
by way of deference or disagreement. His personal viewpoint stands clear, 
and it is only in an appendix that we find stated his strong sympathies with 
Kropotkin, Trotter, Mead, and Mumford, and his antipathy to Freud. 

His thesis and the methods used to establish it may be considered together. 
Men, he observes, can be happy in groups which are fairly small and run 
as teams or joint enterprises. They are ill at ease in herd-like groups where 
there is a rigid pattern of dominance and subordination, or where com- 
petition and individualism allow the weakest to go to the wall. These two 
contrasted types of organization are constantly recurring, but in civilization 
the latter prevails in spite of its incapacity to satisfy human needs. To the 
question why man should be possessed of these contradictory tendencies 
Mr. Graham finds what may be called the naturalist’s answer. That is, he 
collects patterns of animal behaviour analogous to the human “joint enter- 
prise” and “herd” patterns and explains them in terms of food-supply and 
other biological conditions of survival. He goes on to a reconstruction of 
human prehistory in the same terms. From this biologist’s viewpoint he is 
able to adopt a rigid formula of the economic determination of social organi- 
zation, which he uses in explanation of the historical record as of the pre- 
historical reconstruction. Hunting, herding, and cultivating each demand 
and produce a particular culture pattern, the characteristic of the first being 
altruism and joint enterprise, of the second rigid discipline of the group 
under a patriarchal leader, of the third individualism and private property 
with weak remnants of altruism. The individualism of the cultivators invites 
conquest by the herders, and so civilizations arise. Civilization, however, 
is a way of life producing a surplus of goods over bare subsistence needs, 
and there is no longer an unequivocal determination of the culture pattern 
by the economic requirements of survival. Moreover, the conflict of group 
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interests in a civilized society makes a single culture pattern impossible. 
Civilizations have constantly failed through this internal weakness, but as 
constantly new ones have arisen, though doomed from the start because of 
their excessive reliance on herd patterns of behaviour, and because of their 
lack of a single strongly-held culture pattern. This process of renewal can 
only continue so long as uncivilized peoples exist to make the new experi- 
ments. Its end is in sight now because contemporary civilization has brought 
all peoples within its influence, and left no source from which a successful 
external assault could be launched. The process of internal frustration and 
decay must go more or less blindly on, unless we can consciously rebuild 
our society to give a greater measure of satisfaction to human needs. 

At this point Mr. Graham switches his ground from an attempt at uni- 
versal history to psychology. Instead of inferring instincts, herd or altruistic, 
from cultural data, we are asked to join in the search for human needs by 
looking at types of individual behaviour which are widely distributed among 
different cultures, or which may be considered free from cultural determina- 
tion. In effect, Mr. Graham relies on children’s behaviour as relatively 
“culture-free”, and draws conclusions therefrom which are illustrated rather 
than proved by numerous references to adult behaviour. This method 
suffices him for the establishment of four personal needs; dignity, adventure, 
gaiety, exercise, and five social needs; family, code, tenets, defence, and 
goodwill. It is claimed that though the list may not be complete, it is certain 
as far as it goes..In this excursion into psychology by a rather happy-go-lucky 
form of comparative method, Mr. Graham lays himself open to all sorts of 
comment and criticism, which can hardly be disarmed by his remark in an 
appendix that “their [the psychologists’] science is young, and proceeding 
from one uncertain theory to-the next, and none but a competent psychologist 
knows enough to make critical selection in this field”. This does not seem 
sufficient justification for such a completely ad hoc psychology as Mr. Graham’s. 

A striking omission in this part of the book is any serious discussion of 
the relation of personal to social needs. A single page of argument invoking 
the magic word harmony, and the truism that the individual needs society, 
lead to the conclusion that “in this chapter on social needs, we shall step 
freely on to the ground of society’s need and back again to the ground of 
individual need: they are one and the same”. A further point of criticism is 
the different level of analysis of the different needs. One looks in vain for 
any interpretation of such needs as code or family in terms, say, of the 
needs for security and love, which would be of the same order as the postu- 
lated personal needs of dignity, adventure, and the rest. In the sketch of 
utopia which ends the book, as in the casual treatment of the relation .of 
individual and social need, one is struck by the optimistic attitude to the 
possibility of realizing all the nine needs within one culture-pattern. 

The sketch of the ideal society with which Mr. Graham is bold enough 
to end his study repels as much as it attracts, but that is the common fate 
of utopias, and should at least not weaken Mr. Graham’s case for moving 
towards a society where his nine needs are more fully met. Mr. Graham 
knows enough about human needs to be an excellent parent, schoolmaster, 
os ship’s captain, but his contribution as a theoretician of the good society is 
slight. 


B. R. HINcHuirr. 
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Security, LoyALty AND ScreNCcE. By WaAtTER GELLHORN. (Corne/] Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca, New York. 1950. $3.) 


Proressor Gellhorn’s book is one of a series made possible by grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and produced by scholars working inde- 
pendently but under the general direction of Professor R. E. Cushing. Their 
task is to diagnose the strains to which, in America, civil liberty is exposed 
as a consequence of world conditions; their method is both expository and 
critical. The series has concerned itself with legislation which has for its 
object the preservation of internal security and the exposure and control of 
disloyalty. Within this field, Professor Gellhorn is concerned with the effect 
upon science and scientists of such legislation, and it should be said at once 
that his book is a sensitive and informed study of the great problems which 
arise when science becomes a weapon of war. Englishmen are already aware 
of the growing dependence of scientific research on government resources, 
but it is a revelation that the process has gone so far in the United States, 
where over one half of the total research carried on is financed by the federal 
government using the familiar devices of grants, the placing of contracts 
and the like. Much of this research is connected with war and defence, so 
that it is conducted behind closed doors and in an atmosphere of secrecy. 
In America the need for security has produced two extremely significant 
effects. The first has been to prevent men talking generally about scientific 
matters. Although there is nothing to prevent them fully discussing “‘non- 
classified” scientific matters they fear that, maybe unconsciously, they may 
convey information. This effect has been so striking that official encourage- 
ment was needed to persuade attendance at scientific conferences and the 
like lest the general scientific competence of the research worker should be 
impaired. Taking part in discussion was, nevertheless, frowned upon. One 
imagines that this arises from the same type of reasoning as prevented the 
visit of certain British scientists to Russia during the war. The second effect 
has been a reluctance on the part of scientists to undertake secret work. 
The phenomenon is observable in this country; intellectual isolation appeals 
only to the very few. In America, despite ideal scientific conditions so far 
as funds, facilities and equipment are concerned, it is impossible to attract 
a sufficient number of high-grade men into the establishments. Professor 
Gellhorn is careful not to give over-much weight to “security” as a cause 
of this failure of recruitment, but one recalls the eagerness with which so 
many young Englishmen left government service—civil and scientific—after 
the war as being corroborative of American experience and as revealing a 
problem to which a socialized community should devote special attention. 
That there is a real problem here is shown by the failure of the highly 
ingenious Brookhaven experiment to solve the difficulty. This laboratory is 
financed by the Atomic Energy Commission, but is administered by nine 
Eastern Universities. Much of the work is free, but some is restricted. Yet 
despite conditions in which scientists from different universities may work 
alongside each other and therefore, one supposes, of peculiar stimulation, 
and despite the absence, presumably, of the cruder forms of interference, so 
great is the antipathy to secrecy that “research of large importance in the 
classified area is being neglected in favour of less interesting subjects that 
can be discussed without restrictions”. Similarly some American teachers 
are refusing classified research because it constitutes a barrier between 
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themselves and their students. Thus, if intellectual commerce amongst 
scientists is the first victim of the search for security the second is the scientist 
himself, for his chance of employment and of following certain lines of 
research may well be dependent on what Authority knows, or thinks it 
knows, not only of his acts but also of his states of mind. 

Professor Gellhorn’s thesis, supported by many examples of contempo- 
raneous but independent scientific discovery, is that a fact in nature, a 
scientific fact, cannot permanently be kept secret. It follows that unless 
some nation or group of nations acquires the monopoly of scientific com- 
petence, the effort to prevent foreign scientists from making discoveries is 
bound to fail and so, in the end, must the efforts which Authority makes 
to ensure that only “dependable” scientists have access to restricted data. 
Such efforts may be justified as impeding others’ rates of scientific progress, 
but some general impoverishment is bound to ensue. Scientists, in the past, 
have, of course, used their own discretion as to publication, but the trend 
is to replace such personal discretion either by legislation or by a régime 
based upon fear, as, e.g. in Nazi Germany. One cannot read this book 
without a depressing feeling that the ultimate results may be the same in 
either case; that such security as is achieved is won at the expense of scien- 
tific progress; that secrecy in the keeping of scientific facts may result in 
there being no secrets to keep. 

Professor Gellhorn carefully studies the relative needs of security and of 
science, and after considering such questions as the security clearance of 
men and documents (i.e. their derestriction from further obligations of 
secrecy), the loyalty of federal scientists, the need for fair procedures and 
the impact of security legislation on the universities, he attempts a general 
conclusion. “Secrecy”, he writes, “ought not to be readily attached to scien- 
tific or technological matters merely because in some aspects they have 
military significance. It should be attached unhesitatingly if their sole signific- 
ance is a military one.” These are wise words, and meet all that the most 
devoted supporter of civil liberty can ask. Would they offer the State 
sufficient security? Can the claims of liberty ever be reconciled with the 
demand for security? Is not the cause of individual liberty dependent on 
world peace and order? All the old questions are revived and their applica- 
tion to new problems suggested by Professor Gellhorn’s book. 

It is to be hoped that the book will find a wide public in this country. 
The present writer, whose interest derives not from any knowledge of 
science but from having met some of these problems in university administra- 
tion, has found it fascinating and has laid it down with an increased faith in 
the American people. And it is a measure of Professor Gellhorn’s achieve- 
ment that, criticizing certain practices in his own country, he yet induces 
in a foreigner a greater respect for it. Almost every page contains some 
evidence of unwisdom in the use of power, but every page shows also how 
widespread throughout the United States are generosity of impulse and 
liberality of spirit. The future of the world may well turn on whether there 
are, in America, sufficient men and women who look, not to the next war, 
but to the far future, not to national but to world security. And one reader, 
at least, has more hope than he had, for the book shows with sharp clarity 
just how wide, deep and persistent, in the face of all objections, is the 
tradition of American liberalism. 

W. MANSFIELD Cooper. 
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Justicz AND ADMINISTRATIVE Law. By Proressor W. A. Rozson. Third 
edition. (Stevens. xxxiii+-674 pp. 305.) 


T wenry-runzz years have elapsed since Professor Robson wrote the 
first edition of his work on administrative justice. At that time the atmo- 
sphere was heavy with threats (at least in the minds of some judges) of 
officials depriving courts of their rightful powers and subjecting citizens to 
oppressive and tyrannical control. In this third edition he shows that the 
thunder clouds have disappeared. The administrative tribunal is now 
accepted as part of the constitution: no longer do the judges approach all 
legislative conferment of judicial power on administrative bodies with the 
assumption that Parliament must be presumed not to have taken away the 
citizen’s right of access to the ordinary courts or his freedom to do as he 
likes with his property. Moreover, to Professor Robson is due much of the 
credit for this change; so compelling has been his logic. He has achieved 
the unusual feat of writing a book which is readily understood by the lay- 
man, is a law student’s standard text book, and has influenced the develop- 
ment of public administration. 

This new edition presents a bird’s eye view of the range of administrative 
justice. We see a steady increase in the field of application of administra- 
tive adjudication: since the end of the war the need for cheapness, speed, 
and a sympathetic execution of governmental policy has led to the setting 
up of these administrative tribunals (among others): industrial injuries 
tribunals now replace the workmen’s compensation jurisdiction of the 
courts; rent tribunals determine the rents of furnished and recently-let 
unfurnished houses; the Lands Tribunal values property for various com- 
pensation and rating purposes; Agricultural Land Tribunals determine 
whether the farmers are maintaining their holdings in conformity with the 
standards of good husbandry; anyone aggrieved by the refusal of the Home 
Secretary to register a voluntary home for deprived children may appeal 
to a tribunal. 

But he is not content that administrative tribunals should be accepted 
within the framework of government: they must function efficiently and 
with procedures calculated to serve the ends of justice. The present position 
here is less satisfactory: many tribunals do not sit in public, or give reasons 
for their decisions; the fact-finding is often of poor quality—sometimes 
because the personnel of the tribunals are untrained or because no oral 
hearing is given; an allied problem is how to allow an expert tribunal, say, 
of doctors, to utilize their professional skills and yet to make sure that they 
act only on evidence presented to them which the parties have had the 
chance to rebut. A further unsolved problem is how best to review decisions 
of tribunals of first instance. At present there is chaos; the courts have 
general powers to prevent jurisdictional excesses and quash errors which 
are obvious on the face of the record of the tribunal (powers originally 
developed to control justices of the peace and little altered since), and in 
some cases are given appellate functions on questions of law or fact; in 
other cases there is a right of appeal to another administrative tribunal or 
to the Minister (this will not usually exclude the ordinary court’s power of 
review). Professor Robson prefers a replacement of the courts’ power to 
review by the establishment of an administrative appeals tribunal. 

One problem which may perhaps have been worth considering more 
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fully is when should administrative decisions be judicialized. One is entitled 
to a hearing when applying for a passenger transport licence, but not for an 
export or building licence. A teacher may be dismissed by the local educa- 
tion authority without a judicial decision; a civil servant has no legal right 
to an administrative adjudication of a claim for superannuation; yet a local 
government official or a servant of a public corporation may have his dispute 
about superannuation determined by a tribunal; an alien may be deported 
without trial. What principles determine the division between summary 
administration and administrative adjudication? 

One of the main obstacles to the improvement of administrative justice 
seems to be a lack of interest in, or at least a want of awareness of, procedural 
and organizational problems on the part of practising lawyers. Books on 
the subject are few, administrative law is a separate subject for law degrees 
at only three English universities (and even then only an optional one); 
it is not a subject in the professional examinations of the Bar and the Law 
Society. By contrast, in the United States it is an important subject in law 
school courses and authoritative text books abound. Another difficulty is 
the secretive attitude of public officials: this is reflected in their unwillingness 
to produce in litigation official material, in a tendency to vest adjudicative 
powers in the Minister when it is obvious that someone lower in the depart- 
mental hierarchy will decide, in the refusal to disclose reports which are 
made by officers conducting local enquiries prior to departmental decision 
and in the casting of powers in a “subjective” form, e.g. “if the Minister 
is satisfied”, whereupon grounds for his satisfaction are not stated. Books 
like this under review will do much to make possible the evolution of a 
satisfactory system of administrative law in this country. 


Harry STREET. 


Jorn Stuart Mri AND Harrier Taytor. By F. A. Hayvex. (Routledge. 
320 pp. 185.) 


J OHN Stuart MILL met Harriet Taylor in 1830. They were at once deeply 
attracted to each other. When the pair met, Harriet Taylor had already been 
married for four years, had two children, and was expecting a third. Her 
husband, John Taylor, was a junior partner in a flourishing firm of whole- 
sale druggists whom Mill describes in his Astobiography as “‘a most upright, 
brave, honourable man, but without the intellectual or artistic tastes which 
would have made him a companion” for his wife. 

The relationship between Mill and Harriet Taylor which Professor Hayek 
analyses in the present work with penetrating care and tact is perhaps less 
interesting as a human or literary phenomenon than as a sociological example 
of the Victorian moral code, so strangely remote from us now. There can 
be hardly any doubt that as long as John Taylor lived—he died in 1849— 
Mrs. Taylor’s relation to both men must be defined as a See/enfreundschaft. 
All the same, Mill and the married lady met and travelled together, of 
course with the consent of the husband. In spite of the idealistic and 
romantic norms which seem to have prevailed in this friendship, Mill’s 
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family, his friends, and acquaintances were unable to see the bond between 
the two human beings in the same light in which they saw it themselves. 
Carlyle’s reaction is perhaps typical. He writes to John Sterling on October 
3rd, 1836: “Mill, they say, writes from Nice: he is not going into Italy . . .: 
his health is little, and but a little improved. Mrs. Taylor, it is whispered, 
is with him, or near him. Is it not strange, this pining away into desiccation 
and nonentity, of our poor Mill, if it be so, as his friends all say, that his 
charmer is the cause of it? I have not seen any riddle of human life which 
I could so ill form a theory of. They are innocent, says Charity: they are 
guilty, says Scandal: then why in the name of wonder are they dying broken- 
hearted? One thing only is painfully clear to me, that poor Mill is in a bad 
way. Alas, tho’ he speaks not, perhaps his tragedy is more tragical than that 
of any of us: this very item that he does not speak, that he never could 
speak, but was to sit imprisoned as in the thick ribbed ice, voiceless, uncom- 
municating, is it not the most tragical circumstance of all?” Carlyle knew 
the depth of the human heart. 

The letters and documents exchanged between Mill and Mrs. Taylor 
which Professor Hayek has selected for publication give a full picture of 
this strange relationship. Though Harriet Taylor had undoubtedly helped 
Mill while he was creating his Principles of Political Economy ot his essay on 
Liberty, it seems, judging from the correspondence, that her impact on the 
over-rationalized product of Benthamism was more emotional than intel- 
lectual. Many letters of both correspondents reveal very often an almost 
unbearable sentimentalism. Harriet Taylor cannot claim to have been Mill’s 
Beatrice, for the letters of both are without poetical power; a touch of 
permanent adolescence prevails in nearly all of them. 

Two notes from Mrs. Taylor to Mill are of particular psychological 
interest. Early in June, 1849—John Taylor is nearing death—Harriet writes 
to her lover: “You talk of my writing to you ‘at some odd time when a 
change of subject of thought may be rather a relief than otherwise’! odd 
time! indeed you must be ignorant profoundly of all that friendship or anxiety 
means when you can use such pitiful narrow hearted expressions. The sent- 
ence appears to have come from the pen of one of the Miss Taylors. It is 
the puerility of thought and feeling of any utterless headless or heartless 
pattern of propriety old maid.” Mrs. Taylor certainly did not mince her 
words; pondering over these lines, one is inclined to conclude that she 
was the stronger of the two. 

The other passage is not less revealing. “Tocqeville’”, Mrs. Taylor 
writes, “is a notable specimen of the class which includes such people as 
the Sterlings Romillys Carlyles Austins—the gentility class—weak in moral, 
narrow in intellect, timid, infinitely conceited and gossiping. There are very 
few men in this country who can seem other than more or less respectable 
pupetts to us.” Their isolation made the pair unjust. Both overrated their 
em They lacked humility. Perhaps Mrs. Taylor has instilled some 
of her exaggerated moral pride into the soul of her weaker companion? 
A future biographer will owe a great deal to Professor Hayek. He will be 
able to explain one of the dominant influences on the mind and character 
of John Stuart Mill. 


J. P. Maver. 
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ENGLIsH LiFe AND LzEIsuRE. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE and G. P. Lavers. 
(Longmans. x+482 pp. 155.) 


HICHEVER way you look at it, this is a melancholy book. If you could 
persuade yourself that it gives a fair picture of the life and leisure of con- 
temporary English men, women and children, then it would be melancholy 
to discover that the simple pleasures of family life, of visiting friends and 
neighbours in their homes, as well as all outdoor activities, such as sport, 
hiking and gardening, are so unimportant that they only crop up incidentally 
in a few “case histories”, and are not thought worthy of discussion in their 
own right in a book which has a chapter each devoted to commercialized 
gambling, drink, smoking and sexual promiscuity. Alternatively, if you find 
the picture quite unconvincing, it is melancholy that Mr. Seebohm Rown- 
tree, who is so justly esteemed for his earlier social investigations, should 
have allowed his name to appear on a piece of work, the scientific standards 
of which are so far below what he has taught us to expect of him. 

For social scientists must, alas! disown English Life and Leisure: their 
reputation will be grievously damaged if it passes for an example of their 
work. Much of the data upon which Messrs. Rowntree and Lavers base their 
conclusions is second-hand, borrowed chiefly from Hulton Research 
Services Ltd. and similar sources. But the new material which the book 
contains has been gathered for the most part (the evidence about church 
attendance is an exception) in complete disregard of that primary canon of 
scientific investigation, which requires that methods should be set out in 
sufficient detail to enable anyone interested to evaluate them, and indeed to 
check the results by repeating the enquiry by the same, or improved, tech- 
niques. All we are told about the 220 case histories—miniature biographies 
occupying half a page or less—with which the book opens is that they were 
collected in a number of named cities and unnamed rural areas. How these 
individuals were chosen from the whole available population, or even how 
the 220 that are printed were picked from the total of 975 “persons who 
revealed their philosophy of life without realizing that they were doing so” 
is undisclosed. As for interviewing method, we learn that the procedure 
was to strike up acquaintance, on excuses which are “immaterial”, gain the 
subject’s confidence, and elicit the information required without the in- 
formant “knowing that any specific information was being sought”. One 
cannot but suspect that there must have been some bias in a selection thus 
made, especially when it led to these chance acquaintances making such 
disclosures as the one who said: “I have one steady lover and it doesn’t hurt 
him if I have an occasional fellow besides”: or another who “goes to bed 
with any man that pleases her”: or another who “‘changes women every few 
months”. Indeed one wonders how people with such strict ethical standards 
as the authors found it in their conscience, having wormed out these details, 
to publish them, even anonymously, with such comments as “her present 
sexual habits are undoubtedly irreproachable (in any case she isn’t attractive 
enough to tempt even the most ardent male!)’”’: or “she dyes her hair a 
horrible shade of red, but she is really quite a nice woman, though naive 
and a bit vulgar”: or, more simply, “a nasty piece of work”. 

The case histories occupy about a quarter of the book, and do not appear 
to have much to do with the rest of it. From them we pass to more general 
studies of gambling, drink, smoking, sexual promiscuity, honesty and 
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dishonesty, cinema and theatre-going, radio listening, reading habits, 
adult education and religion, rounded off by outline sketches of what goes 
on in High Wycombe, and what Mr. Rowntree learned, on a brief (high- 
level) visit, about the leisure habits of the Scandinavian countries. The 
authors appear to explain the increase of organized gambling in recent years 
as the result of the working classes having acquired a lot more free money 
without the “cultural training” to realize that there are better ways of 
spending their leisure. But the cases which they actually quote support the 
quite different theory that people gamble because they have too little money, 
and hope that a win in the pools will bring them more to spend, often on 
such admirable purposes as buying a house or educating their children. 
Messrs. Rowntree and Lavers, however, believe that gambling is immoral 
because “‘the true ethical basis for the acquisition of property is effort 
followed by satisfaction”. That may well be, but it does not explain how, 
on current working-class incomes, people are to acquire any substantial 
property otherwise than by a lucky win. However, some appreciation of 
this issue does soften our authors’ strictures on football pools as compared 
with other forms of gambling. 

While gambling increases, honesty, we are told, has declined in private, 
but happily not in public, life; but as no data (except other people’s opinions) 
are given for the past, this judgment lacks any supporting evidence. About 
“sexual promiscuity” the authors are (wisely) more guarded, though 
disturbed. Incidentally, the term “promiscuity” is apparently used as synony- 
mous with any extra-marital intercourse, the only exception being the 
established “unmarried wife”, as recognized by the Service departments. 

And so on. In short, this book is not a scientist’s survey: it is a moral 
appraisement based on very sketchy data. The authors are fond of the word 
“objectionable” and its opposite, “wholesome”, and often their only 
remedy for the “objectionable” is to suppress it. They would like to prohibit 
the import of objectionable American magazines, to forbid (sic) jokes 
about drink on the radio, to persuade the young never to become smokers. 
Naturally, Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Lavers have every right to make their own 
moral judgments, and, if they think fit, to publish them. But equally the rest 
of us will assess these judgments against the background of the personalities 
who make them. In the course of the book, the authors disclose a consider- 
able number of facts about themselves (but not quite as many as they 
extracted from their informants). We learn that neither has any desire to 
gamble; that Mr. Rowntree is in practice, though not on principle, a tee- 
totaller, but that Mr. Lavers, though not a “connoisseur of beer”, certainly 
took some half-pints in the course of his investigations; that, until the 
enquiry began in 1946, “neither of us knew much about the cinema”; that 
the world of the theatre was largely “serra incognita’, but that during the 
enquiry Mr. Lavers paid 15 visits to variety shows, on the strength of which 
he announces that “the basis of a variety show is usually the dancing team 
of highly trained and attractive girls”. One cannot help wondering if both 
investigators might not have found things less distressing if they had not 
set out from a point so immensely remote from the world of their 
explorations. 

But what a gold-mine the case histories could be for writers of fiction— 
220 characters in search of a novelist! 

BARBARA WOOTTON. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ConstiruTIon. By Haroxtp J. Lasxr. (Manchester 
University Press. 220 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Tus posthumous volume comprises the Simon lectures delivered by 
Professor Laski in the University of Manchester early in February, 1950. 
During the subsequent fortnight he took an active part in the General 
Election, addressing a large number of Labour meetings in various parts 
of the country. On 25th March he died. The concluding words of the last 
lecture printed in this book have a melancholy and prophetic ring: “We are 
concerned with the short run, and not the long; for as Keynes said in 
perhaps the best of all his aphorisms, in the long run we shall all be dead.” 

In these “Reflections” Harold Laski discussed at length the House of 
Commons, the Cabinet, and the Civil Service. He was, on the whole, well 
satisfied with them, although he advocated a number of minor changes 
and one or two major ones. In general, Laski took a traditional view of 
institutions, which contrasted strongly with his passionate belief in the need 
for profound alterations in the power structure of the state. The explanation 
is that he considered the existing institutions would work well provided that 
those in power held the right political views and that the right men were 
appointed both at the ministerial and official levels. 

There are exceptions to this statement of his views. He was in favour of 
advisory committees of the House of Commons to work with the various 
Departments. He particularly urged an advisory committee of the Commons 
on foreign affairs, with power to summon before it not only the Foreign 
Secretary but also ambassadors, permanent officials, and even Commanders- 
in-Chief of overseas commands. This committee would have access to the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Defence; the former would even have a 
duty to circulate its reports to the Cabinet. A Standing Committee of the 
Commons would also be set up for each of the nationalized industries, 
with power to summon before them the Minister and the Chairman of 
the governing board. 

In regard to the Cabinet, the author rejected Mr. Amery’s plea for a small 
group of Ministers without heavy Departmental duties “thinking firmly and 
imaginatively about the future”, on the ground that this would result in a 
divorce between theory and practice. “I am not arguing”, he remarked, 
“that a Minister who reflects upon the future must bury himself in his 
departmental papers; but I do not think that the best way to prevent that 
burial is mainly to make of him a brooding omnipresence in the sky who 
darts, two or three times a week, down to earth, and then flies back to 
whatever special area of the stars the Prime Minister may have allocated to 
him as his special residence.” It was quips of this kind, expressed with 
pungent imagery, which made Harold Laski a highly successful lecturer 
who appealed to audiences of many different kinds. 

In discussing the Cabinet he gave full weight to the great increase in the 
power of the executive. He accepted as inevitable both the increased powers 
of the Cabinet relatively to Parliament, and of the Prime Minister in relation 
to the Cabinet. The only restraint he sought to impose on the premier was 
to require him to obtain Cabinet assent before requesting the King to dis- 
solve Parliament. 

The Cabinet, declared Laski, should consist of the Ministers in charge of 
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the principal departments, together with the Lord President and the Lord 
Privy Seal. He specified a Cabinet of 14 Ministers, which would not include 
either the Lord Chancellor or the Secretary of State for Scotland. This part 
of the book contains an excellent account of the role of the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet in deciding important matters of policy, and a stimulating 
description of the qualities required of a good Minister. 

Laski’s reflections on the civil service are less interesting than those on 
Parliament and the Cabinet. This was due to the fact that while he had spent 
neatly 30 years in close association with politicians of all kinds, as the 
confidante and friend of many Ministers, Members of Parliament, candidates, 
and party officials, and had been a dominant influence in the Labour move- 
ment for most of that time, he knew little at first hand about administration 
and officials. His acquaintence with the civil service was mainly derived from 
membership of the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal, which deals with 
wage claims and conditions of service. His condemnation of the Masterman 
report would scarcely have been so arbitrary if he had been familiar with the 
actual processes of administration. 

The value of these lectures is that they indicate in a suggestive manner the 
interactions of men, measures, and governmental institutions. In Laski’s 
ability to draw out the full significance of a particular event or a particular 
individual lay no small part of his genius as a teacher. Sometimes he went 
too far and overstressed an occasional incident as though it represented the 
normal practice. And not infrequently he founded a generalization on far 
too slender a basis of facts. But these were the defects of his qualities. 

There are signs in this book that its author was a sick man who had certainly 
passed his zenith; but it would be mean and ungenerous to dwell on them. 
As one reads these lively pages, and senses anew the wide sweep of his 
intellect, and the provocative moral passion of his attitude, the magnitude 
of our loss becomes all too apparent. 

W. A. Rosson. 


THe Manpiya. By A. B. THEOBALD. (Longmans. 273 pp. 215.) 


T= “Mahdiya” (to follow the author’s transliteration of Arabic words) 
was the period in the history of the Sudan during which a Sudanese leader, 
born near Dongola about 1844, named Muhammad Ahmad al-Saiyid 
‘Abd Allah, first, in the summer of 1881, announced himself to be the 
Mahdi (“the Expected Guide”), and then, by successive defeats of forces 
sent against him by the Turko-Egyptian Government in Khartoum, so 
enlarged the number of those who believed in him and joined him that, by 
1885, he had not only conquered the Sudan, but had established a locally 
accepted new religious dispensation. The Mahdi died then, however, at the 
height of his success, in June, 1885, leaving the theocratic state which he had 
founded to the rule of his Khalifa (“successor”) ‘Abd Allahi al-Saiyid 
Muhammad, whose régime lasted until the Battle of Omdurman on 2nd 
September, 1898. The Khalifa’s subsequent further defeat and death on 
24th November, 1899, ended the period. 

It will be seen that the Mahdi’s personal control of his new dispensation 
was a short one, from mid-1881 to mid-1885, though it sufficed him to 
carry out his religious revolution, and to clear the ground for his secular 
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one by overthrowing whatever rule existed in the Sudan. Had the Mahdi 
survived to preside over the establishment of his new state, in accordance 
with his own ideas, by means of the personal rule of a man claiming the 
authority of prophetic inspiration from God, it might well have been a more 
merciful and a more advanced structure than that conceived and built by 
his Khalifa. All that the latter’s statecraft was capable of initiating was a 
summary despotism, of which the agents were “Emirs” appointed almost 
wholly from his fellow-tribesmen of the western Sudan. Thus the reputation 
of the ““Mahdiya” suffered by what was done under its name, long after the 
death of the founder who gave the name to it. 


There was room for an accurate and impartial new study of the ““Mahdiya” 
and the author has achieved remarkable success in writing what deserves 
to be for long a standard work on the subject. Mr. Theobald is the Vice- 
Principal of the Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum, the senior unit of 
the new University College of Khartoum, and has been resident in the 
Sudan since 1929, during which time, in historical teaching, he has had much 
opportunity of discussing with Sudanese their own history. There are 
sons and grandsons in the Sudan of most of the principal actors in the events 
of the ““Mahdiya”, including the Mahdi and the Khalifa. There are, among 
students and ex-students of the Gordon College, Sudanese who now them- 
selves write theses on aspects of the history of their country for post- 
graduate degrees-of English Universities. Perhaps the next new account of 
the ““Mahdiya” will be written in due course by a Sudanese. In the meantime 
Mr. Theobald’s book can be recommended wholeheartedly, both to the 
outside world and to Sudanese themselves, who will find in its account 
of the actions and hesitations of remote British Cabinets keys to events not 
otherwise intelligible to their fathers, who saw only the results that unfolded 
themselves in the Sudan. 

Into the twenty-six pages of Chapter I the author has compressed a 
remarkably concise and accurate description of the Sudan, and of its history 
from early times up to 1880, the chief relevant event in which was the 
occupation of the country in 1821 by the armies sent by Muhammad ‘Ali, 
who had established himself as Pasha of Egypt, under the sovereignty of 
the Sultan of Turkey. The chequered record of the Turko-Egyptian occupa- 
tion and the rise and increase of the slave-trade is admirably described. The 
state of misgovernment and oppression under which the country lay before 
the beginning of the Mahdist rising is well brought out from contemporary 
accounts. With Chapter II the story of the Mahdi’s movement commences. 
In Chapter XIII the death of his Khalifa brings it and the book to an end. 

The Turko-Egyptian occupation initiated by Muhammad ‘Ali, the 
Albanian Mameluke who seized the mastery of Egypt, lasted from 1821 to 
1885. On this, and on the immigration into Sudanese towns during it of a 
moderate number of Egyptians who, with their families, were mostly spared 
from massacre in the Mahdist rising by temporarily accepting the Mahdist 
creed, and whose descendants still remain, are based the present-day Egyptian 
claims to kinship with the Sudanese and to political unity of the whole Nile 
Valley. The main part of this book shows, to very contrary effect, how the 
real Sudanese, thirsting for relief from oppression, threw off the Egyptian 
rule of those days. That they spared civilian Egyptians, whose sons and 
gtandsons now threaten them with a return of a new sole Egyptian 
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sovereignty, was to their credit, and should not be allowed to turn out 
to their detriment. 

Many of the older generation in this country, to whom Gordon’s name 
was a household word, and whose recollections remain of the days when all 
Britain waited in suspense to see if he could be rescued from the Mahdists, 
will like to live over again, in the pages of this book, the thrilling story of 
what he tried to do, and what was attempted to bring him aid. By those of 
the younger generations too the tale will be found full of human interest. 
They could not have a better guide than Mr. Theobald. At whatever point 
his narrative is tested, he will be found to have studied all that happened and 
most of what has been written about it, and to have arrived at well-judged, 
sane and balanced views. Particularly novel and welcome to the general 
reader will be! the three chapters devoted to the régime established by the 
Khalifa, his methods of administration, and the events that chequered the 
years of his rule. ““The Khalifa ‘Abd Allahi,” the author sums up, “was not 
a lovable man; but he was certainly a formidable one.” 

Of the Mahdi, who gave the title which he had assumed for himself to 
this brief epoch, so packed with religious exaltation and emotion of a nation, 
while pointing out that his early death relieved him of the test of administer- 
ing what he had won, the author writes: “He left behind an almost un- 
blemished record. His fame was secure for posterity. In four years he had 
risen from nothing; defeated two powers whose combined resources were 
immeasurably superior to his own; laid the foundations of a new state; 
reformed the religion of his people; united them; changed their whole way 
of life; given them a new faith in themselves; led them to freedom, and in 
doing all this, he had retained their unquestioning obedience and reverence. 
There are few heroes in history who can claim to have done as much.” 


E. N. Cornyn. 


A Hisrory OF THE PotiticaL PutLosopHers. By GzorGe CaTLin. (Allen 
and Unwin. 802 pp. 305.) 


Mx. CaTLIn’s book has now been published in this country substantially 
in the form in which it appeared in the United States in 1939 and ran there 
into several editions. It is apparently a popular book which does not claim 
original scholarship; a few, rather arbitrarily selected references, attached 
to each chapter, do not take into account what has been written in the vast 
fields of the history of Political Science since that date. 

A popularization of the history of political thought is a worthwhile aim. 
The question to be examined is whether this execution is valid? Mr. Catlin 
has attempted to compress into a single volume the history of political 
ideas from Confucius to John Strachey, our present Minister of War. 
Naturally enough the stresses in a work of such scope must be according 
to the author’s choice, yet it would seem that some contemporaries deserve 
a less exhaustive treatment than Bodin or Montesquieu who are amongst 
the classics of Political Science. Indeed, it would be impossible for any 
uninitiated reader of Mr. Catlin’s volume fully to assess the significance of 
Bodin and Montesquieu within the framework of their time or for posterity. 
Mr. Catlin expresses himself thus on Bodin: “Bodin’s notions are theoretic- 
ally monstrous, but they will prove dominant for several centuries.” Such 
a judgment is highly misleading. If the student reads Mr. Catlin’s summary 
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of Bodin’s political ideas, he may know less of Bodin than if he had 
never heard of his name. Nor is Mr. Catlin’s analysis of Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois more revealing. He writes: “The comment upon the Esprit 
des Lois by Madame du Deffand that it would more appropriately have 
been entitled De L’Esprit sur les Lois seems to do a somewhat dull and 
prolix production undue honour.” Mr. Catlin cannot be blamed for lack 
of courage. He says what he means. Only all other people who have studied 
Montesquieu’s work agree that it belongs to the great and rare masterpieces 
the human mind has produced. 

I give another example of Mr. Catlin’s method and peculiar insight. On 
p- 751 of his volume we read: “The same over-concrete historical or 
anecdotal (sic!) method of study of cultures and abhorrence of scientific 
hypotheses and generalizations—which nevertheless permitted in this case 
a study of ‘types’—characterized the work of Professor Max Weber... . 
His major work lay in his balancing . . . of the Marxist theory of the materi- 
alist determination of cultures by expounding the complementary and cul- 
tural determination of social order and economic drives. The hen of idealism 
was sent by Professor Weber through history after the egg of materialism.” 
I am afraid that our students cannot yet dispense with reading Max Weber’s 
works themselves. Mr. Catlin offers them no short cut. 

The author does not seem to differentiate between Politics and Sociology. 
(See p. 3.) This is more, so it seems to me, than a question of definition. 
It is a question of scientific logic, for politics and the study of politics are 
certainly entirely different. Had the author grasped this difference, he might 
have written a more concise book. His “Conclusion and Prospect” in which 
we might perhaps seek for his own political philosophy is remarkable for 
its thinness and generality. Mr. Catlin has written a bulky book, but it may 
be doubted whether he has helped the younger generation to serve and 
further the political traditions which have shaped us all. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


MerHops oF SoctAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. United Nations: Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. (H. M. Stationery Office. 299 pp. 175. 6d.) 


Ts is a study of the methods of social welfare administration in 30 
countries, ranging from Switzerland to Saudi Arabia. The purpose is to 
assemble the background information required in a long term international 
social welfare programme of assistance to Governments. The aspects dealt 
with include the field administration of social services by governmental 
organizations; relations between the central and the field organs; administra- 
tive specialization and co-ordination; finance; personnel; and voluntary or 
philanthropic social welfare organizations. 

The studies are so brief and flat that they need to be supplemented by 
considerable political, administrative, economic, and sociological knowledge 
of the countries concerned in order to obtain a living picture of the social 
welfare services. Nevertheless, the collection is a useful starting point for 
further inquiries. Studies of this kind should aid in the selection of countries 
of observation under the fellowship programme sponsored by U.N. and 
in the appointment of social welfare experts for technical assistance projects. 
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EDUCATION, 1900-1950. Being the Report of the Ministry of Education 
and the statistics of public education for England and Wales for 1950. 
Cmd. 8244. (H. M. Stationery Office. 250 pp. 75. 6d.) 


I, was a brilliant idea of the Ministry of Education to present its annual 
report for 1950 in the form of a survey of public education during the past 
half-century. The Board of Education, as the Department was called until 
1944, was established in 1900, and two years later Parliament enacted the 
Education Act, 1902, which Sidney Webb drafted for Balfour. Immense 
progress has been made in the 50 years which have elapsed since then, and 
this survey reviews in a succinct and informative manner the main lines on 
which development has taken place. There are chapters on administration; 
on the welding of private and public enterprise when the religious schools 
were brought into the system of municipal education; on finance (the net 
expenditure of local education authorities has risen from {£22 millions in 
1905-6 to £237 millions in 1949-50); on primary and secondary schools; 
on further education of many different kinds; on the school health service, 
school meals, physical education, and special schools for handicapped 
children; on teachers; on scholarships; and on the wider frontiers of educa- 
tion in the international sphere, the exchange of teachers, U.N.E.S.C.O., 
and so forth; and on those museums for which the Minister of Education 
is responsible. The report possesses great merits. It is written in a lively and 
interesting manner; and it avoids complacency. 


TOwN AND CountTRY PLANNING, 1943-1951. Cmd. 8204. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 215 pp. 55.) 


Tus is the first report—and the last—of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. It covers the 8 years from February, 1943, when the 
Department was created, to January, 1951, when it was merged in the 
present Ministry of Local Government and Planning. The period was one 
of intense legislative and organizational activity. Five major statutes dealing 
with town and country planning were passed. New planning authorities 
were established at the national, regional and local levels. Fundamental 
policies were adopted by the Government. A series of important outline 
plans relating to particular areas were drawn up and published. In short, 
everything was put in train for a vigorous and significant programme of 
physical planning, of which so far very little has actually been carried out. 
The present report deals with all these important preparatory oes 
ments. It is divided into 3 parts. Part I describes the background to the 
present position and explains the organization for planning. Part II is 
devoted to local and regional planning. It discusses how the present system 
works in the localities. It also explains the problems which confront each of 
the regions into which the country is divided. Part III is entitled “Planning 
Problems of National Importance”. These problems relate mainly to the 
conflicts and difficulties arising from rival claims for the use of a very limited 
amount of land. This part contains chapters on minerals, new towns, 
amenities, national parks and access to the countryside. The report is an 
essential document for everyone interested in the planning movement. 
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